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A general map of the 
United States, size 66” 
x 46”, showing counties, 
railroads, cities and prin- 
cipal towns can be fur- 
nished mounted on 
Framed Map-Tack Board 
for use with colored tacks 
at $25.00. In ordering 
specify either a natural 
oak, golden oak or ma- 
hogany frame. 
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Keep your F ingers, onthe Selling Centers 


Sell by map, tHe RAND MCNALLY way, and you keep 
your Prac. the\'selling centers. You keep in daily 
touch with branch offices, with their activities and those 
of their salesmen. You can tell which towns are worth 
while, which need the most sales effort, which salesmen 
are making their quota. You get field news—complete, 
reliable and in simple, graphic form. 


Any girl can use the RAND MCENALLY Map System with 
speed and accuracy. You don’t have to use your own time 
and effort. You get the answer to your questions as to the 
conditions in any territory. Like a flash, your eye carries 
the message to your mind—and you are served by facts 
you want to know. 


The RAND MCNALLY Map System is precise, exhaustive. It shows 
every town, every railroad, every natural and man-made boundary. It 
makes easy the routing of salesmen, the shipping of goods, the handling 
of collections. The RAND MCNALLY Map System is a real help to 
hundreds of sales-managers and field men. 


Ask us to explain this very modern business help. We will, fully, by 
an illustrated booklet that tells tersely how your own interests will be 
served when you sell by map. In a few minutes of reading you will have 
the facts at your finger ends. 


Dp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. B-15 
42 E. 22nd St., New York 
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AKE hold of the handles, throw it 

wrong-side out, shake it, jerk it, 
swing it by the handle and see what 
happens. If it is a Badger Catalog, 
no leaves will come out, no leather 
will give, rip or tear — everything 
will remain in perfect shape and 
good order. 


Will Your Catalog 
Stand This Test? 


The strength of Badger Catalogs lies 
in the Badger construction. All the 
Badger designs and improvements 
are fully protected by patents. And 
all we ask is a chance to demonstrate 
and prove their superior merit to your 
satisfaction. 

Your inquiry will incur no obligation. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


Home Office M I LWAU K E E and Factory 
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pubscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. " . _—* : : ~ : _o “ 
Yearly subscriptioa payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions; 


$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months subscriptions, $1.50. When three or 
more subscriptions are ordered at once by the 
same concern a special club rate of $2.50 per year 


for each subscription applies. 

Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 

tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 

their files complete should renew promptly. Back A M O N y H L is J O U R N A L 
copies cannot be supplied when subscriber fails : 

to notify us of change of address. In the Intercst of Better Marketing 
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of these volumes is $6.00 each, postpaid. 

News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can 


usually be secured, however, after the first of the Contents for February, 1922 
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In Philadelphia 


the advertising of the 


CALIFORNIA PEAR GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


appeared exclusively in 


The Bulletin 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads THE BULLETIN” 


The circulation of THe BuLLETIN is one of the 
largest in the United States 


Half a Million Copies Sold Daily 
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The Salesman Who Warts to Start 
Out for Himself 


there were 19,982 business fail- 

ures having a total of $750,502,- 
221.00 in liabilities. Compared with 1920 
when there were only 8,463 failures it 
seems as if going into business is be- 
coming a rather risky undertaking. 


Perhaps it will soon become more risky 
as prices continue to decline, but whether 
it does or not it remains that there is 
always a vast number of men going in 
business for themselves who are in no 
way trained or prepared to make such a 
venture. 


Not the least among the various 
classes who make the venturé are sales- 
men, and it is with this class that we 
are interested. What chances have they? 
Are their chances any better than men 
from other professions or trades? To 
what extent do sales managers and busi- 
ness concerns suffer from the loss of 
salesmen who enter business on their 
own resources? Is there any way of cut- 
ting down the loss of good salesmen due 
to this tendency ? 


Jp there, were, reports that in 1921 


The Salesman’s Viewpoint 


In the first place let us look at it from 
the salesman’s angle. It is a natural, 
and probably a laudable ambition for 
every man to dream of a business of his 
own. A salesman feels that his knowl- 
edge of his trade means certain success. 
He can think of any number of con- 
cerns whom he could sell if the house 
had a more liberal credit policy. He feels 
that were he in business for himself he 
could secure an ample volume of busi- 
ness from his old customers, and that if 
he is worth, say five thousand a year to 
the house, he would be worth at least 
ten thousand to himself. One sales man- 
ager interviewed said that of all the men 
he had lost, perhaps 75% of them thought 
that they could do a good business among 
the customers the credit man refused to 
accommodate. Naturally their chances 
for success are limited if their business 
is confined to such customers. But the 
salesman does not seem to take this into 
consideration. He figures that he can 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


sell a certain amount of goods, that 
there is a certain profit in this volume, 
and that profits from this volume alone 
will pay him more in profits than his 
present earnings on a salary or commis- 
sion basis. 

The trouble with salesmen is that they 
do not figure that their money is sure 
to be tied up for ninety days. During 
this time, the money is of course earn- 
ing nothing. Say a man starts with 
$5000. The first month he sells $4000 
worth of goods. The second he sells 
$5000 and the third he sells $6000, mak- 
ing a total of $15,000 practically tied up 
before anything comes in. Of course a 
few accounts will not remain open for 
ninety days. But this is the average. 


Why Young Businesses Fail 


The second month the young business 
firm probably gets credit. The third they 
take their orders to the bank and bor- 
row money. But before they are able to 
meet the outstanding obligations they 
need more money to continue. The aver- 
age newcomer in business pushes it ag- 
gressively and tries to show big in- 
creases from month to month. It is us- 
ually suicide. They cannot maintain a 
flow of new capital as fast as the orders 
come in. And then the crash comes. 


Perhaps more new concerns go on the 
rocks from doing too much business 
than from a lack of business. 


Without the guiding hand of someone 
experienced in financial affairs the sales- 
man, more than any other one type of 
new business man, is apt to fail. By 
nature he must be an optimist, while a 
credit man or anyone responsible for 
meeting obligations must be somewhat 
of a pessimist. At least he must keep 
an ace in the hole for emergencies. The 
salesman neglects this, resulting in fi- 
nancial trouble, in most cases. 


Keeping Your “Live” Salesmen 


Knowing these facts, the sales mana- 
ger is often doing his salesmen a favor 
when he discourages them from trying 
to start on a new business venture of 
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their own. Usually the sales manager 
who faces the possibility of losing a good 
man who wants to go into business can 
find flaws in the new venture, or prove 
to the salesman that he does not possess 
enough capital or that he is not pre- 
pared to handle his business financially. 


Some trivial matter of discontent usu- 
ally starts a man looking for an oppor- 
tunity to break away from his job and 
start out for himself. One sales mana- 
ger in charge of eighty soap salesman 
says: 


When Bonus System Is Wrong 


“T lost three men last year who went 
into business for themselves, starting 
small businesses in competition with our 
own. I traced their dissatisfaction back 
to our bonus plan. In 1920 most of them 
made from $1500 to $3000 as a result of 
the bonus we paid. In 1921 when they 
failed to earn any bonuses, they felt that 
we were not playing fair with them. Our 
bonus is based on profits produced by the 
salesman’s territory. Making no profits, 
or very small profits, their bonuses were 
either small, or entirely lacking. This 
caused considerable dissatisfaction, which 
eventually led to three good men going 
into the soap business on their own hook. 


“At first I noticed they did secure 
some of our best customers—then I not- 
iced a few months later that our men 
were regaining this business. Today we 
have regained practically all of it. From 
reports I have received from these men, 
and my knowledge of their territory I 
am confident that they are either break- 
ing into some new line, or that they will 
soon be out of business and looking for 
jobs as salesmen. Probably ninety per 
cent of our salesmen who go into busi- 
ness for themselves fail. About one- 
fourth of the balance makes a small 
success of their business, while about 
half who remain in business add other 
lines, and establish small jobbing or 
brokerage businesses.” 


In making this investigation one sales 
manager pointed out to me five brokers 
or jobbers in Chicago all of whom had 
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once worked for the same concern—an 
eastern specialty manufacturer. He said: 
“All of these men were top notch sales- 
men, and although most of them have 
sold plenty of goods since going into 
business on their own account, Iam con- 
fident that each of them would have had 
more money, and had saved more, had 
they remained with their house. My 
judgment is based on what I know of 
their present earnings, and the fact that 
this house has many salesmen making 
more than these men who have hung up 
their own shingle.” 


The man who goes into a small busi- 
ness for himself, usually has to be a 
good salesman, an office manager, a fi- 
nancier, accountant, traffic man, and in 
addition do all of the planning, and crea- 
tive thinking. Is it then, any wonder 
that so few salesmen are able to make 
real successes in business. 


Uninformed Salesmen Leave 


In running down the reasons salesmen 
leave lucrative positions for the uncer- 
tainty of a business of their own it was 
found that the policy of some concerns 
in keeping their salesmen uninformed of 
what plans they might make for the fu- 
ture had a great deal to do with the 
men leaving. 


One salesman who had recently failed 
in a business venture of his own said 
that he gave up a good position, simply 
because he had advanced as far as he 
could in his present territory. He felt 
that the firm was paying all he could 
hope to receive as long as he remained 
in the same territory. He did not care to 
move on account of a partially paid for 
home. Several hints to the sales mana- 
ger as to his possible future brought no 
satisfactory answer. So the salesman 
left, “because” as he said “I didn’t want 
to get any deeper in a salary rut, not 
knowing what my future would be, or 
whether I could reasonably expect a 
larger territory, a branch office, or at 
least a position as division manager with 
several salesmen under me.” 


He failed as a business man and is 
now back on the road with a competitor 
of the concern who formerly employed 
him. He was slated for early promotion 
as manager of the branch office in his 
home town, but he knew nothing of it. 
The uncertainty of his future harassed 
him and caused him to leave a very prof- 
itable position, and to fail in business. 


“The policy of keeping the men in the 
dark drives away more good men than 
anything else,” says a former employee 
of one of the big oil companies, with 
whom I talked. “We never knew who 
was coming in from Chicago to take our 
jobs, neither did we know what we might 
reasonably expect in the way of pro- 
motion. Nor did we receive any sales 
instruction, or creative help of any kind. 
Most every salesman has a horror of 
traveling all his life. 


“He prefers to think that there is a 
bright future ahead as a fixture in the 
home office, as a branch manager or resi- 
dent salesman in some large town.” 


Keeps Them Guessing 


A sales manager of this same oil con- 
cern was interviewed regarding their 
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policy of keeping their men in the dark. 
He said: 


“We have found from bitter experience 
that too many of our men go into busi- 
ness for themselves shortly after we be- 
gin to groom them for bigger positions. 
We have several times hinted to certain 
men that they were slated for promotion. 
Even the mere thought of a position of 
authority seemed to slow them up. They 
took on more dignity, required a size 
larger hat, and seemed to feel as if their 
working days were over. As yet we have 
found no way tg lay out in advance a 
man’s progress with us. Hence we stick 
to our policy of letting those leave who 
do not feel that their destiny is best tied 
up with us. A few outstanding successes 
tend to make all our salesmen think 
that they can easily get into and make a 
success of their own business. They don’t 
count the failures. But we feel that it is 
good for them. to have a try at business. 
When they come back they are better 
men. The experience is good for them if 
they are young enough to recover. They 
come back, with more of the viewpoint 
of the sales manager and the house— 
they know the credit man is often right 
in holding up some orders for strict in- 
vestigation, that the firm isn’t getting 
rich from their efforts, and that being in 
business for oneself isn’t the snap it is 
often cracked up to be.” 


Several sales managers said that their 
laxness regarding side lines had put the 
“business of my own” bee in the bonnet 
of several good salesmen. 


One man in charge of a large force of 
specialty men said “On a trip over his 
territory I found that one of my very 
best men had been playing with a side- 
line. When I talked with him about it he 
explained that it was only a fancy of his, 
that he never devoted any time to it, and 
that he used it merely to fill in his spare 
time with in small towns. He convinced 


me that he was not neglecting our line, | 


for the sideline. 


Gets “Extra Earnings Fever” 


“But the extra earnings fever took hold 
of him. More and more he pushed the 
sideline. I suspected the trouble. It 
seemed like poor business to discharge 
him because he was still producing more 
business from his territory than any 
other man we had ever had there. 


“Finally his side line earnings ap- 
proached his earnings from the main 
line. Then he thought it was time to go 
in business for himself and handle his 
own accounts. He asked us for jobbing 
prices and the right to handle his own 
accounts. We refused. He resigned, and 
took on another competitive line. 


“He had no trouble in selling, but when 
the first month’s accounts came due, only 
a few were paid. He had sold everybody 
on the theory that he knew them and 
that they would pay him because he 
knew them personally. By the same 
token these slow customers expected bet- 
ter terms from him simply because they 
knew him personally. With blind optim- 
ism, characteristic of salesmen, he sold 
more goods the second month than he did 
the first. His capital was exhausted. 


Then it became a merry game of robbing 
160 


Peter to pay Paul, and soon he could no 
longer juggle his finances fast enough 
to get in as much money as went out. 


“Sone day he hopes to pay out. He is 
still trying to collect what is due him. 
Ten years savings are gone and the man 
who is selling his old line in his old terri- 
tory is making twice the money he could 
have hoped to make out of his little 
business.” 


Without a doubt the best way to pre- 
vent men from quitting sales positions 
and going into business for themselves, is 
to constantly resell them on the value of 
their territories, and to work out some 
compensation plan that will virtually put 
a man in business for himself. Give 
them something to manage. Allow them 
a portion of any savings they may make 
on expense accounts, give them a share 
in their profits, or in some way help 
them to realize that their efforts will be 
just as well rewarded in their present 
position, as in a business of their own. 


Need of Future Plans 


During the preliminary investigations 
for this article several salesmen were 
asked what plans they had for 1922. Al- 
most without exception they had no 
plans. When asked if they would be open 
to consider a proposition all but one said 
“Yes.” Of twenty men who were asked 
if they expected promotion, all but one 
admitted that they had not the slightest 
idea what their chances for promotion 
were. One man said that it had been in- 
timated that a bigger job was in store 
for him. Over half of them had various 
schemes—some more or less vague—for 
starting a business of their own, while 
without exception all of them said that 
they would welcome an opportunity to 
get into their own business. 

About three-fourths of them wanted 
a different plan of compensation because 
they were probably not making good, 
but the other half did have real con- 
structive ideas, and apparent good rea- 
sons for wanting a change. 

These little grievances may seem small 
to big men—may appear picayunish, but 
in the salesman’s mind they look large 
and often breed severe discontent. 

Hundreds of salesmen could be retain- 
ed, and the turnover in sales forces ma- 
terially reduced if every house would try 
to picture the possibilities for growth in 
more concrete, definite form, so that the 
salesman will always have something 
definite to work towards. It is true that 
the good salesman—the aggressive chap, 
with the real stuff in him will see these 
possibilities for himself, but the average 
man must have them pointed out to him. 


Grand Rapids, the furniture city, 
boasts of a number of hotels, but believes 
that it can profitably support another 
good one. Plans are under way for a 
new eight story three hundred room ho- 
tel to be known as the Hotel Rowe. 


Frank W. Davis has recently been 
made sales manager of the Brewster, 
Gordon & Company, Inc., Rochester, N. 
Y., wholesale grocers. 
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Dressing Up Your Follow-Up Letters 


By Cameron McPherson 


One subscriber wrote in the other day that he was getting only twenty per cent of the returns 
from his circular letters that he used to get in 1920. Inquiry developed the fact that the trouble 
was largely in his mailing list. But on top of that he was letting a lot of business slip away 
through carelessness in planning his- follow-up campaign. 


NE of the largest business con- 

cerns in St. Louis was controlled 

by a grand old man of the old 
school. He had all the conservatism that 
goes with advanced years, and the fact 
that he had built up a successful busi- 
ness and maintained his leadership made 
him feel, not unnaturally, that his ideas 
were beyond improvement. In plain Eng- 
lish he was “set” in his ways and all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men 
could not budge him one iota once he had 
taken a stand. 


He was particularly set on the matter 
of his letter-head design. It was the 
same design that he had been using ever 
since the business was founded in 1867, 
and he had come to regard it as a sort 
of trade-mark. Whenever a new adver- 
tising manager was employed about one 
of the first things that worthy man wanted 
to do was to get a new letter-head. If 
he was tactful he got out of the office 
without a row, but if he was one of the 
outspoken kind he came away a sadder 
but wiser man. One poor 


head being identical with the first. So 
while the new president of the company 
was changing the letter-head used for 
correspondence, he likewise prepared a 
series of five special letter-heads for fol- 
lowing up inquiries. 


The advertising manager of this con- 
cern, who is a personal friend of mine, 
told me that immediately after the new 
letter-heads were put into use results 
began to pick up. Where they used to 
close two per cent of all inquiries for 
agencies, they are now closing four and 
one-half per cent—more than double. 
The same letters were used as were used 
under the old plan, but the letter-heads 
were changed, so as to have real selling 
value instead of being merely business 
cards as so many letter-heads are. 


I have long urged readers of “Sales 
Management” and other business maga- 
zines to which I contribute to vary the 
dress of their follow-up, but I have never 
been able to tell them in dollars and 
cents why they should. This experience 


is most conclusive. It proves from a prac- 
tical standpoint, what we have known to 
be true from a theoretical standpoint for 
a long time. 


In the first place when you first sub- 
mit your proposition to a man and he 
turns it down, as he must when he fails 
to reply to your letter, he has closed his 
mind against you. He is like a prospect 
who has téld you he will not buy. The 
human mind is lazy. It will not do any 
thinking if it can be avoided. So when 
you write a man the second time about a 
proposition which he has once rejected, 
he thinks to himself: “I know all about 
that proposition, and I am not inter- 
ested.” The chances are he will not even 
read the first line of your letter. One 
look at the letter-head is enough. Into 
the waste-paper basket it goes. 


On the other hand, if you change the 
dress of the second letter it is unlikely 
he will remember your proposition from 
merely seeing your company name. It is 
difficult for the human mind to remem- 
ber names, just as it is easy 
for the human mind to re- 


fellow, who made so bold 
as to tell the “Old Man” 


member designs. That is 


that his letter-head was the 
laughing stock of the ad- 
club found his services were 
no longer required. It be- 
came “lese majeste” around 
the plant to even think 
about the letter-head and 
no matter what the purpose 
of the letter was, nothing’ 
but old reliable was permit- 
ted to be used. This applied 
especially to 


Last fall the old gentle- 
man passed away, and one 
of the younger generation 
stepped into control. One of 
the first things he did was 
to call in a _ lithographer 
and have a new letter-head 
designed. The medals and 
ornaments which occupied 
half the page were elimi- 
nated,. and instead a dig- 
nified yet attractive letter- 
ed design used. It had been 
a part of this concern’s 
practice to follow-up all in- 
quiries with a series of five 
letters, the purpose of which 
was to get the recipient to 
put in a stock of the mer- 
chandise made by the firm 
and throw out the line 
which they already carried. 
Formerly each of these five 
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cal magazine for sales executives. 
pages chuck full of ideas that you cen use to increase your sales. 
the oce magasine that you cannot afford tc get along without. 


As @ special offer to introduce “Sales Management” to ycu, 
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that thia or that qua is whistiing to Beep up his courage? 


Mr. Wright tells what bis plan is in tne June issve of SALES MANAGEMENT 

Ir is a simple, yet effrctive metnod that possibly you can use 
in 7-ur business with equal success. In the same iseue @. C, 
manager of The King Ventilator Company, shoes bow he is keeping the sales 
curve cliebiog ia spite of dishearteniag conditions. 


Another article ia this same issue that you cannot afford to miss is "Frong 
Letters Made Right” by S. Rolaod Hall. If you are called upon to write or 
blue pencil letters you wi!! get several cew thoughts from this feature 

article by “The Little Schoolmaster of Priaters’ Ink”. 


" This June issue is no better cor any worse than every issue cf this practi- 
Each tasue contains from forty to sizty 
It is 


The eaclosed postal card @ill bring you the wagazine and the repert. 
them over. 


S MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 


CED Lf a 
/ 


f-ued this to be the 
tase with s.mge cf his sen and ne acopted 2 radica! plac. As @ result it is 
reported that Barl @ Wilsco’s sales are <lose at the hecle of their record 
breakiog 1920 figures. 


Murdes, sales 


we will send the 
twelve wonthly issues and toctude « copy of our revised report on “ONE 
HUNDRED CONTEST IDEAS” described om the accompanying sheer. 
price of the magazine is $3.00. The price of the report is $2.25. 
will get both for $3.85. 


The regular 


Look 
If you lite them and want to receive “Sales Managecent” regu- 
larly, sioply pass our invoice for payment. 
aod we will cancel the invoice making no -harge for the 
Suppose you let us send it on trial. 


Otherwise send back the report 
Ccpy of the owsgazsine. 


why we use trade-marks in 
business. Therefore if you 
have a letter-head which 
you are proud of because it 
makes an impression and is 
regarded as a trade-mark, 
this is the very best reason 
why you should not repeat 
it in your follow-up. Make 
every letter-head different, 
even to the point of leaving 


1 off the firm name. 


The designing of a series 
of letter-heads calls for a 
lot of thought, and a high 
order of advertising ability. 
It is a task which should be 
turned over to some litho- 
graphing house possessing 
a capable service depart- 
ment. But I will set down 
here briefly a few sugges- 
tions for a five piece follow- 
up which may be helpful in 
giving you a starting point 
so you can work out a 
series fitted to the peculiar 
requirements of your busi- 
ness. 


Letter No. 1. 

This presumably is the 
letter in which you will 
outline your proposition 
so that it may be accept- 
ed or rejected. There is 
no need of using a “stra- 


letter-heads were of the 
1867 model, the last letter- 
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Cartoons such as this make good variations of the ordinary cut 


and dried letterhead 
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tegic” letter-head for it. 
The ordinary house let- 
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ter-head will do, only be sure that it 
is dignified and of the kind which will 
establish confidence—the prime requi- 
site in every sale. 


Letter No. 2. 


For this letter-head I would use 
something which would show the prod- 
uct in use. It would be of the single 
page illustrated variety. A touch of 
color will add materially to its pulling 
power, and the name should be sub- 
ordinated to the product. 


Letter No. 3. 


In the next of the series get away 
entirely from the usual. A very effective 
third follow-up can be made by repro- 
ducing a clipping on the letter-head. 
Make an ordinary zinc etching of the 
clipping, and then print the zine over 
a faint greenish grey tint that resem- 
bles news-print paper. Draw a pin on 
the copy when the engraving is made 
so that when it is printed it will look 


as though the clipping has been pinned 
to the letter-head. Don’t use any name 
whatever on this letter-head. Put the 
company name and address under the 
signature at the foot of the letter. 


Letter No. 4. 


If you have sent a man three letters 
without getting a rise out of him it is 
plain you have to resort to strategy. 
So I would make the next letter, some- 
thing radical. Quite often I use a strip 
of ¢artoons across the top, which sym- 
pathizes with the recipient. The let- 
ter-head: “Movie of a Sales Manager 
Opening His Morning Mail” is a good 
example. This stunt at least gets you 
a favorable consideration, and if your 
opening paragraph is good, you have a 
fairly good opportunity to sell your 
man. 


Letter No. 5. 


As this will be the final letter in the 
series I would make it a personal mes- 
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The Straight-line Way 
to Sales Success 


O INCREASE the annual sales volume of 
a furniture manufacturer from $54,000 to 


Stepping Stones to 
Sales Success 
is a friendly talk about 
Direct Advertising and the 
D. A.C. Frankly, it was 


written by us to get busi- 
ness for ourselves. To ex- 
ecutives in charge of sales 
it will be sent gratis. To 
others, the price is $1 post- 
paid. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


BurTON BiGELOw, President 
MAXWELL DrROKE, Vice-President 


546-A North Capitol Avenue 


V 


$270,000 through the use of Direct Advertising, 
exclusively; to double the business of a specialty 
manufacturer with a single mailing piece; to 
bring in a quarter of a million dollars worth of 
business in four years, with a 13-page type- 
written letter— 


These accomplishments seem impossible, and 
they are impossible with ordinary merchandising 
methods. Yet here at the D.A.C., such results 
are almost common-place occurences, because we make it 
our business to take the shortest and most resultful road to 
market—to get results without delay. 

We have grown big by doing big things for our clients; 
by frankly and fearlessly facing conditions and making the 
most of them. 

If you feel that this is the sort of an organization you have 
been seeking; if you believe that we are the folks you want 
to trust with your Direct Advertising problems, then let us 
extend to you a sincere invitation to become better ac- 
quainted with the D. A. C., its policies and purpose. 


W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 
A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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sage from the head of the house to the 
recipient asking him to tell you per- 
sonally why he has not shown any in- 
terest in the proposition. Make it 
clear that you feel your advertising 
manager has been at fault for not 
properly explaining the proposition, 
and asking the man if he won’t write 
you confidentially his opinion of the 
letters. This letter should be individ- 
ually typed, and a high grade engraved 
letter-head carrying the president’s 
name used. This plan has been found 
highly effective. 


An inexpensive, and mighty effective, 
follow-up letter-head can be used by get- 
ting photographs which might be linked 
up with your proposition and printing 
them across the top of the letter-head. 
There are now bond papers made which 
will take half tones very well. It is not 
necessary in this case to print anything 
whatever on the letter-head outside of 
the bare photograph. Everybody looks 
at pictures. When they don’t find any- 
thing on the letter-head about the pic- 
ture they will instinctively start to read 
the letter to find out what it is all about. 
That is your opportunity to get atten- 
tion. 


Carrying Insurance on 
Salesmen’s Autos 


What insurance, if any, should be car- 
ried by the company on automobiles op- 
erated by the salesmen? 


Every case of this kind will stand or 
fall upon its own merits in court. There 
is no rule which can be set down as to 
whether the company will be liable or 
whether the salesman will be found li- 
able in the trial. The outcome depends 
upon the circumstances in the case. 


However, insurance companies in Chi- 
cago cite many instances where the com- 
pany has been sued for damage done by 
a salesman or agent driving his own car 
for business purposes. This is one of 
the reasons that most companies having 
salesmen operating automobiles carry 
liability insurance, paid for by the com- 
pany and taken out in the company’s 
name, even when the cars do not belong 
to the company and when no other form 
of insurance is carried by the company. 


We want to point out particularly that 
if salesmen are working on a strictly 
commission basis and do not carry any 
goods or property of the company or 
make any deliveries, ordinarily the court 
will pronounce this a suit against the 
salesman and not against the house. But 
if a man works on a salary, the situa- 
tion is regarded as entirely different. The 
liability may be the house’s or the sales- 
man’s, depending on the circumstances. 


The important point is that you may 
be liable to damages—not in all cases, 
but in some cases—when a car driven by 
one of your representatives causes injury 
to some one in the street. Inasmuch as 
cases of this kind are often decided 
against the house, there is sufficient rea- 
son for considering the carrying of in- 
surance, whether the car belongs to you 
or your salesmen. 
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Should Planning and Operating in 


Sales Work Be Separated? 


By J. George Frederick 


President, The Business Bourse, Inc., New York City 


Believing that our readers will be interested in the discussion now going on as to the advisabil- 
ity of dividing sales management between two executives, one to be known as a sales engineer 
and the other as the sales manager in charge of salesmen, we have commissioned Mr. Frederick, 
who is treasurer of the New York Sales Manager’s Club, to prepare a summary of the matter 
as it now stands. It is significant that several large concerns, notably the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, have already installed “sales engineers” in the sales department. 


bers of the New York Sales Man- 

agers’ Club, and of the Taylor 
Society, are at present keenly interest- 
ing themselves in a functional analysis 
of sales management. Both the above- 
mentioned organizations are giving much 
serious thought to the subject, with spe- 
cial committees looking into the details. 
It is really a practical matter despite the 
big words that have been applied to it 
by engineers and “high-brows.” 


Everybody who has hired sales man- 
agers, and many thoughtful sales man- 
agers themselves, have realized for a 
long time that very few possess in a 
high degree both of the two distinct 
kinds of qualities called for in sales man- 
agement (1) analysis and planning (2) 
selling and direct management of sales- 
men. The possession of fine gifts for the 
one miltates against success in the other. 
An analytical type of man rarely posess- 
es the optimistic goodfellowship required 
of the operator of salesmen. An analyst 
cannot be an optimist! 


The Real Sales Boss 


A NUMBER of sales managers, mem- 


In many organizations this practical 
and real situation has been recognized 
by having either the vice president or 
other higher officer be the analyst, and 
the sales manager be really only an op- 
erator of the sales force. In other or- 
ganizations, the sales manager is an an- 
lyst and hires an assistant or field man- 
ager or director of salesmen to do the 
work of operation. The rise of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion and sales re- 
search have also further revealed this 
natural and important division of func- 
tion, so that the sales manager or direc- 
tor of sales or marketing manager has 
in some cases become an executive pure 
and simple. He has a planning depart- 
ment in his research department, and an 
operating department in his sales man- 
ager, or manager of salesmen (also in 
the advertising or sales promotion de- 
partments). Whatever the plan\in any 
individual case, it usually recognizes to 
some degree this split of function. 


Now, the average person usually re- 
marks that it is all very well to discuss 
such matters in regard to large organi- 
zations, but that the smaller organiza- 
tions must have one sales manager who 
covers both these functions. Quite true. 
But the importance of the discussion of 
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this subject lies in the cool dissecting 
of the functions of sales management, 
whether these functions must be repre- 
sented in one sales manager for a small 
firm, or in a highly specialized organiza- 
tion with a hundred men in the executive 
sales departments. As a matter of fact, 
nine-tenths of the larger business or- 
ganizations are not as yet awake to the 
value of better functional organization 
of their sales departments; most of them 
still operating on the one-man principle 
(long ago discarded in general business). 
Furthermore, the smaller sales manager 
has often not clearly realized the im- 
portance of both of these separate func- 
tions (planning and operating) and in 
most cases is heavily over-balanced on 
one or the other side and takes no steps 
to correct himself. He simply believes 
himself a competent sales manager, 
scarcely realizing that the best of men 
are almost invariably strong on one of 
these functions and weak on the other; 
and that if they only take intelligent 
steps to supplement their own lesser 
side, they can make much more money 
for both themselves and their employer. 


Planners and Doers Don’t Mix 


To be concrete, here is a man who is a 
much better planner and analyzer than 
he is a manager of men. He is not the 
best of “mixers’”—he prefers to analyze 
and figure, to work out a solution to a 
difficult selling problem; to discuss it 
with the conservative board of directors, 
or officers. Now, he may lack, on the 
other hand, not only the capacity for 
working out the details, but also lack the 
quality of inspiring and leading a sales 
force, of picking good men, training 
them and studying them individually. 
This is a man’s size job all by itself. If 
he is in a small organization he needs 
special counsel, or a careful plan of or- 
ganization and personnel that, within his 
limits, will give him a functional balance. 
(Sounds terribly highbrow, but is the 
most absolutely practical matter). 


On the other hand, the most usual sit- 
uation is that of the sales manager who 
is splendid in handling men, and being a 
graduate of the road himself, is long on 
inspiration and operative ability, but 
noticeably short on the analytical, plan- 
ning side. It is folly to have any per- 
sonal vanity about this—a man can’t be 
everything. But he—and his firm—needs 
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to secure, from the outside or the inside 
—a counter-balancing element of analy- 
sis and long-visioned planning. It has 
been my personal experience as a sales 
counsellor that in a large majority of 
concerns whom I have counselled, the 
supplying of “the missing link” —whether 
analysis or operative ability—-was the 
thing that brought success. It all de 
pends on which of the two qualities the 
man lacked most. 


A little closer study of this new con- 
ception of function in sales management, 
as worked out by the Taylor Society and 
by members of the New York Sales Man- 
agers’ Club, may be interesting: 


1. Selling seems to break down into 
two major functions, distinct in their 
nature and in the types of personnel re- 
quired for their performance. 


(a) The making of larger plans for 
the marketing of a product, involving 
analysis of the market and the product, 
the preparation of master schedules, and 
the co-ordination of production, financial 
and selling resources; called Sales Engi- 
neering, Sales Planning, Merchandising, 
Merchandise Control, etc., and in many 
instances cared for by advertising or 
selling agencies. 


Duties of the Planning Division 


(b) The actual conduct of the selling 
operations, involving the detail planning 
of selling operations, the selection, train- 
ing and direction of the sales force, the 
detail planning and the conduct of sell- 
ing operations when salesmen are not 
used, and all contacts with the customer 
called in this report Sales Operating. 


2. Sales Operating seems to break 
down into two principal functions: 


(a) The detail planning for, the prep- 
aration of materials for, and the super- 
vision and control of, all elementary sell- 
ing processes. 

(b) The actual conduct of sales opera- 
tions in accordance with the planning 
and control established in 2 above. (This 
function also breaks down into elemen- 
tary functions and processes.) 


To show the relation of sales organi- 
zation to the principles of business or- 
ganization, this statement is also made. 


1. General Administration determines 
or approves all general policies and 
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plans, including general sales, . produc- 
tion, personnel, and financial policies and 
plans. 


2. Sales Engineering studies markets 
and products and recomménds to :;Gen- 
eral Administration general or specific, 
continuous or limited, sales campaigns. 
Its recommendations, as adopted by Gen- 
eral Administration, take the form of 
general schedules which co-ordinate sell- 
ing, production, personnel and financial 
operations. These general schedules pass 
to the various operating departments 
for execution, and constitute the master 
task for their co-ordinated execution. 


3. Sales Operating receives these gen- 
eral schedules, or master task, and pro- 
ceeds to execution. The first step is plan- 
ning details of execution and establishing 
controls for execution; breaking the task 
up into elementary task for performance 
by functionalized branches or individuals. 
The elements of planning and control are 
emphasized on the chart. 


After detail operating schedules, or- 
ders’and instrué¢tions are prepared; these 
pass to those respectively responsible for 
their execution in detail; advertising, 
selling, waréhousing, traffic, etc. 


The subject is one which is naturally 
in a discussion stage, and readers of 
“Sales Management” will no doubt be 
interested to know what is going on 
among a number .of prominent sales 
managers as above outlined. Comment is 
invited. 


“It occurs to me that you might be in- 
terested to know that I consider your 
Survey of Sales Management Practices 
one of the most valuable things I own 
and have found it of great value in the 
shaping of our sales policy during the 
period we have been passing through.” 
C. W. Abbott, President, The American 
Wiremold Company. 


New York Office 
i DAN A. CARROLL 
| 150 Nassau Street 


in Indianapolis 


are Indianapolis Radius is packed 
with accessible population. Thirteen 

electric and seventeen steam railroads 

radiate from Indianapolis. 

and a half people live in the close-knit 

area that is tributary to Indianapolis | 


f* and no other city. Consider these facts 

ght as they affect the job of the manager | 
Gino of a crew of salesmen engaged in an | 
es intensive selling campaign. | 
Lj 


Here is a market where sales costs are low 
and where people are buying. And where 
one medium, The Indianapolis News, will 
support adequately the manufacturer who 
wants to sell now—at a profit. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
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Travelling: Salesmen Plead 
for Lower Railroad Rates 


“Your issue of September 1921, page 
569 has just been drawn to our attention. 
referring to the mileage situation, and 
we are most pleased to commend the 
splendid appeal that your article pre- 
sents. We are most happy to note that 
your medium is in sympathy with the 
situation as pertains to the reduction of 
the present high cost of travel. 


“We have labored diligently and un- 
tiringly for the purpose of restoring 
business to normalcy and regard the 
present Railroad Transportation Rates 
with the Pullman Surcharge and Pull- 
man Rates added, as a great handicap 
to business and a deterrent factor in 
bringing about the healthful business 
conditions we so earnestly desire. 


“It is claimed that during the first six 
months of this year the passenger fares 
paid to 168 railroads amounted to ap- 
proximately $573,254,211 against $564,- 
586,242 for the first six months of 1920 
before the increase went into effect, and 
these fares were paid by 522,195,000 per- 
sons compared with 595,771,000 for thé 
same period of 1920, while the average 
journey for the 1921 period was 35.04 
against 36.41 miles for the 1920 period. 
Each traveler paid an average of 3.13 
cents a mile for his railroad transporta- 
tion as against 2.60 for the first six 
months of 1920. 


“Tt is estimated that freight revenues 
for the first six months of 1920 totaled, 
according to figures available, $1,863,- 
836,308 as against $1,860,948,323 for the 
1920 period. The tonnage, however, like 
the passenger travel dropped from 
1,020,118 in the 1920 period to 779,360 
for the 1921 period. 


“These figures speak for themselves 
most eloquently and every week condi- 
tions show a decrease in both passen- 
ger, freight and Pullman traffic. It is 
the old story of “killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg,” and unless some 
measure of relief is found, there is noth- 
ing ahead but disaster, not only for the 
railroads but for the commercial exist- 
ence of our country.” 


National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations, Inc. 
Herbert L. Schamberg, 


Managing Director 


“I was unaware that my subscription 
to ‘Sales Management’ had expired. Have 
been out of the city some lately and have 
not kept up on my reading, but I don’t 
see how I can continue without ‘Sales 
Management’—therefore our check en- 
closed.” Roy Shepard, vice president and 
general manager, Nourse Oil Co., of 
Nebraska. 


“We value ‘Sales Management’ very 
highly in our work, and although we 
never use literally any plans outlined, 
yet in every issue we find some sugges- 
tion which is of value and which we can 
adapt to our particular work.” W. L. 
Harvey, Branch Mgr., Monitor Stove 
Company, St. Paul. 
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Selling through 
drug stores 


es up and down the streets of any 


American city or town. 


In rich neighborhoods and in poor 
ones, you will see from the druggists’ 
windows and counters, how much a 
part of the life of every community 
these products have become. 


Ask a hundred druggists and you will 
find that Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Cutex, 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, Odorono and 


Horlick’s Malted Milk are the biggest 


sellers in their lines. 


We shall be glad to discuss oppor- 


tunities in the drug field with manufac- [ ch 

— ———=====| turers of non-competing products which J. -* 
P . , hs very normal skin needs two 
merit leadership in this field. i 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has grown 
large by intensive work on a small number of 
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q), accounts. J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 
3) 3K Madison Avenue, New York City. Branch 
fez Offices: Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
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My Interpretation of the 


Beech-Nut Decision 


By Gilbert H. Montague 
Member of the New York Bar 


AS a manufacturer or a distribu- 
tor, the “right to refuse to sell’ 
to a price cutter? 

“Yes, if—,” is the Supreme Court’s 
answer, in the Beech-Nut decision. 

This all-important “if—,’ by which 
the Supreme Court limits the “right to 
refuse to sell”, is briefly explained in the 
Beech-Nut decision as follows: 

“In prosecutions under the Sherman 
Act a trader is not guilty of violating 
its terms who simply refuses to sell to 
others, and he may withhold his goods 
from those who will not sell them at the 
prices which he fixes for their resale. He 


may not, consistently with the Act, go 
beyond the exercise of this right, and 
by contracts or combinations, express or 
implied, unduly hinder or obstruct the 
free and natural flow of commerce in the 
channels of interstate trade.” 

What does this mean? Any manufac- 
turer, or distributor, may be excused for 
asking this question, for does not the 
Beech-Nut case itself show how a com- 
pany may honestly misapprehend the 
scope of this “right to refuse to sell?” 

For the answer, look at the Beech- 
Nut case itself: 

“The facts found,” says the Supreme 


If You Have a Food 
Product Come to the 


Repeat-Order 


Headquarters— 


Chicago! 


Chicago means volume of business — repeat 
orders—big demand for food stuffs. Yet you’ve 
heard manufacturers say, “I’m not prepared to 
tackle the Chicago market yet. I haven’t the 
organization—” 


That was before they learned what our 
MERCHANDISING SERVICE could do for 
them in the way of securing retail distribution 
and repeat-order connections. 
We know food products—know when they have 
real merit! And we know Chicago thoroughly. 
We can do for you—and at small expense— 
what you would hesitate to undertake for your- 
self. We can get you quick recognition amongst 
the retail trade and consumers in Chicago. 


The food brands intro- 
duced through our serv- 
ice secure 30% to 70% 
retail distribution within 
a month’s time. Write us 
concerning your products 
and we will tell you what 
we will be able to accom- 
plish for you. 


INCORPORATED 


Universal Advertising Service 


Marquette Building amned Chicago 
‘Telephone ~ Randolph ~— 1038 
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Court, “show that the Beech-Nut system 
goes far beyond the simple refusal to 
sell goods to persons who will not sell 
at stated prices, which in the Colgate 
case was held to be within the legal 
right of the producer.” 

What these facts are is elsewhere ex- 
plained by the Supreme Court. 

“Under the Beech-Nut policy,” says 
the Supreme Court, “the Beech-Nut Com- 
pany ‘requests the co-operation’ of 
‘dealers selling the products manufac- 
tured by it.’ 

“To secure such co-operation,” contin- 
ues the Supreme Court, “the Beech-Nut 
Company ‘requests and insists’ that 
‘Jobbers, wholesalers and retailers dis- 
continue selling to other jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers who fail to resell at 
the price so suggested,’ and ‘makes it 
known broadcast’ that it will ‘absolutely 
refuse to sell to any jobbers, wholesalers 
and retailers whatsoever who sell to 
other jobbers, wholesalers and retailers 
failing to resell at the prices suggested.’ ” 

This, it will be noted, is analogous to 
the boycott which the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly condemned when prac- 
ticed by labor organizations. 

“Jobbers, wholesalers and _ retailers 
previously cut off” for price cutting, says 
the Supreme Court, are reinstated by 
the Beech-Nut Company, ‘upon the 
basis of declarations, assurances, state- 
ments, promises, and similar expres- 
sions’ by such distributors, who ‘satisfy 
the company that such distributors will 
thereafter resell at the price suggested.’ ” 

This, it will be noted, introduces an 
“element of co-operation,” if not “agree- 
ment,” which exceeds anything presented 
in any of the cases in which the “right 
to refuse to sell” has been upheld by the 
courts. 

Further analysis of the Beech-Nut case 
reveals other practices which, associated 
with the Beech-Nut Company’s “refusal 
to sell,” create the situation that has 
brought down upon the Company the 
condemnation of the Supreme Court. 
Enough has been quoted, however, to 
demonstrate this: 

Any manufacturer, or distributor, who 
“requests” the “co-operation” of his dis- 
tributors or dealers for the purpose of 
cutting off supplies to price cutters will 
lose his “right to refuse to sell,” just as 
labor organization, which “request,” 
through a boycott or otherwise, the “co- 
operation” of others to aid them in the 
accomplishment of their purposes, have 
been held by the. courts to forfeit their 
“right to refuse to work.” 

“Such a system,” says the Supreme 
Court in the Beech-Nut decision, “nec- 
essarily constitutes a scheme which re- 
strains the natural flow of commerce and 
the freedom of competition in the chan- 
nels of interstate trade, which it has been 
the purpose of all the anti-trust acts to 
maintain.” 

A manufacturer, or a distributor, it 
may be stated in conclusion, has the 
“right to refuse to sell” to a price cut- 
ter, provided, always, that he does not 
exercise this right in conjunction with 
any price understanding, or any boycot- 
ting tactics, or any similar species of 
understanding or co-operation, express 
or tacit, between such manufacturer, or 
such distributor, and any of his distrib- 
utors or dealers. . 
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Another Year of Dominance 


More Than Fourteen Million 
Lines in 192] 


During 1921 The Journal printed 1,799,230 more lines of 
advertising than carried by the other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. 


Local and national advertisers know The Journal produces 
the best and quickest results. Accordingly, in the great 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market, they concentrate the bulk 
of their advertising in The Journal. 


The 1921 Record 
Grand Total—The Journal 14,901,966 lines 


The Journal printed 1,799,230 lines more than carried by the other two 
Milwaukee papers combined 


Local Display—The Journal 9,690,959 lines 


The Journal printed 544,646 lines more than carried by the other two 
Milwaukee papers combined 


Foreign Display—The Journal ..... 2,596,373 lines 


The Journal printed 72,432 lines more than carried by the other two 
Milwaukee papers combined 


Classified—The Journal 0... 2,614,634 lines 


The Journal printed 1,182,152 lines more than carried by the other two 
Milwaukee papers combined 
When Results Count 
Month-after-month, year-in and year-out, The Journal leads all Milwaukee 
papers in advertising volume. Because results are what count with adver- 


tisers. Naturally The Journal gets the best results; it is read by more people 
of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market than any other publication. 


Sales and advertising managers are invited to send for 
The Journal’s market analysis in relation 
to various products 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 


OMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


NEW YORK Special Representatives CHICAGO 
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R. A. Turneuist, Adv. Mer. 


Try It Out In Representative Milwaukee | SB 
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We Can QUICKLY Put You in 


Touch with a Good Salesman 


or as many as you need 


Good Salesmen are yours to command — and when we 
say GOOD we mean it. For the past fourteen years we 
have been supplying America’s leading Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers with Salesmen—not as an Employment 
Agency, but as an Educational Institution that special- 
izes in training men for positions as City and Traveling 
Salesmen and in rendering a definite and FREE 
SERVICE to Employers in securing Salesmen. 


May we help you? If you need one good Salesman, ten 
or twenty, there is no doubt but that we can. And here 
is the reason: The men who have enrolled with us have 
proven they are ambitious and progressive. Many of 
them have had Selling experience—the others have been 
well trained in the Fundamentals of Scientific Salesman- 
ship. They are all clean-cut fellows ranging in age from 
18 to 45, and every one of them is selling or anxious to 
get out and sell. 


No matter what your requirements are, we are in a position to 
take care of you. We have listed with us Salesmen of all types 
and nationalities, experienced and inexperienced. They have had 
practical experience in all lines of business and have added to 
their previous qualifications a thorough knowledge of Scientific 
Salesmanship. 


In accepting this Service you do not obligate yourself to employ 
those we recommend to you. We refer to you only those whom 
we consider are especially qualified to sell your line, and, if you 
so designate, will recommend only those who have had practical 
experience. There is ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE—either to 
you or to our Members. 


Many N. S. T. A. Members today are “star” producers for lead- 
ing Wholesalers and Jobbers—and we have just as good men to 
refer to you as we have had in the past. They enrolled with us 
to better themselves—and you will find no keener Salesmen no 
matter where you look for them. AND THEY KNOW HOW 
TO SELL. 


Address Employer’s Service Dept. 


No. 53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 
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National Salesmen’s Training Association 
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By Charles E. Acker 


How We Built Over Our Sales Force 


Vice-President, Brandt Manufacturing Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Following the auditor’s reports on 1922 business many sales managers are already making 
plans for drastic changes, not only in the personnel of the sales force, but in the organization 
plan. Even though you may not be in that position you will be interested in learning how one 
concern cleaned house successfully when the slump came. While not all of the tactics followed 
by Mr. Acker are new, and some of them have no doubt already been used-by you, it will serve 
to refresh your mind by reading of his experiences. 


BOUT the fall of 1920, our sales 
department prided themselves 


with the results having been ob- 
tained by our various salesmen and had 
every reason to believe that this good 
performance would continue. In fact, we 
felt quite secure that our sales record 
in 1921 would show a greater volume of 
business than 1920. However, within a 
few short months we were face to face 
with a real problem of reconstruction. 


Here we had a force of veteran sales- 
men who had been producing and then 
almost over night started to hang out a 
signal of distress. To have assumed that 
this was just a temporary slump would 
have been suicidal, and to make drastic 
cuts in reducing the number of salesmen 
would be nearly as bad. 


Something had to be done and done 
quickly. The avenues open for the solu- 
tion of our problem lay in analyzing 
what sales message had a present day 
appeal to our potential buyer and wheth- 
er our salesmen had the proper vision 
to carry a sales message that specifically 
talked to a prospect about his own busi- 
ness and carried a Dollar Saving and 
Profit Making mission. 


Educating the Prospect 


In this way we learned that business 
was and could be obtained by presenting 
a real message to the buyer, not one 
that spoke in generalities but a specific 
message about a prospect’s own business 
—one that showed him his weak spots 
and concluded with evidence and proof as 
to Why and How our equipment would 
save money; Who and Where it was now 
serving in a like capacity and What it 
would do specifically for his business and 
the dollar and cent returns that could be 
obtained. 


Our next step was to learn just how 
competently our sales force could apply 
to the above message, and this is where 
we really started in to build. We were 
face to face with a huge problem of edu- 
cation which we endeavored to solve by 
assuming that all past methods and per- 
formances counted for naught. 

A new era had set in requiring that 
salesmen be taught the academic rules 
to success in present day selling. This 
has not been easy. Old salesmen had 
fixed habits and ideas, new salesmen 
lacked experience. However, sympathy 
did not relieve the situation, but a plan 
which I will endeavor to briefly describe 
carried us through to Victory and has 
given us a much stronger and more per- 
fect organization today. 
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The big thing at which our attention 
was seriously turned was the lack of 
business system knowledge among our 
salesmen. Our equipment is sold to prac- 
tically all lines of business, thus requir- 
ing a salesman to have a very extensive 
knowledge of modern methods as prac- 
ticed by various lines of business. Our 
fundamental message was to then edu- 
cate our sales force in the various busi- 
ness methods now used by our potential 
possibilities. 

Lack of information about our pros- 
pects’ business was the weak spot of our 
sales force, and I do not hesitate in mak- 
ing the assertion that this condition is 
existing in thousands of sales organiza- 
tions. In fact, one of the chief faults 
with the average salesman is that he 
tries to succeed by depending upon his 
wits to carry his message to his pros- 
pects. 

He works without a definite plan; his 
calls are made from door to door trust- 
ing to good fortune to get the desired 
autograph that he is seeking. These 
fixed habits are hard to overcome in 
spite of the fact that they prove a fail- 
ure. 


Ten Rules for Successful Selling 


The solution is in study, which means 
hard work but better salesmanship. Our 
salesmen today must first study their 
prospect’s business, find out all the de- 
tails that are in relation to our product 
and the prospect, talk to him in terms 
applying to his business. This requires a 
salesman to dig deep, but when he gets 
the fact he is in a position to show the 
economic value of our product and not 
simply make a social call. 

To keep this message continually be- 
fore our sales force we adopted Ten 
Sales Commandments, which are listed 
below and which were really our Primer 
and were continuously referred to in 
taking up later studies: 

1. Find out the weak part of your 

prospect’s cash system. 

2. Arrange your points in a natural and 
logical order to show how his system 
can be improved. Use his own asser- 
tions to capitalize his weakness. 

3. Use - illustrations to make your 
points clear. Your Sales Manual is 
handy for this purpose. 

4. Make each point clear before taking 
up another and use testimonials to 
prove your statements. 

5. Refer to the experience of the sat- 
isfied users in similar lines of busi- 
ness and forcefully bring out what 
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profits they are enjoying since in- 
stalling Brandts. 

6. Cause your customer to acknowledge 
each point as you proceed and use 
suggestion and reasoning to intensi- 
fy on the principal weakness of his 
system. 

. Support your closing points with well 
put reasons why your customer 
should use Brandts and show what 
profit can be obtained by the in- 
stallation. 


8. Put your closing appeal to the type 
of customer to be sold and save one 
or two especially strong reasons for 
buying to use in the closing appeal. 

9. Make it easy for the customer to buy 
by having all material close at hand. 
Make suggestions that will bring 
about action such as handing the 
customer a pen to sign the order 
blank. 

10. Refuse to take NO for an answer; 
ascertain why the customer puts off 
buying then close him on the spot. 


How to Sell Department Stores 


Thus far we have touched on funda- 
mentals, with the big task of teaching 
the details in front of us. This was 
solved by preparing a chart for each 
line of business that we sell. Each chart 
or line of business was a separate sub- 
ject’ of its own and was divided into the 
various preliminary steps necessary to 
obtain specific information about a pros- 
pect as prescribed for earlier in this ar- 
ticle. 

For illustration let me describe the 
steps necessary to make an intelligent 
and business-getting call on a Depart- 
ment Store. First, we must determine 
the present cash method used by the 
store. Second, if any inaccuracies. Third, 
the present speed of operation. Fourth, 
the daily transactions, number of clerks, 
number of cashiers, losses in dollars and 
cents. Fifth, physical conditions and 
what equipment is required. 

This information must be obtained be- 
fore a salesman presents his message to 
the store. He has been taught to talk 
in terms relative to his prospect’s busi- 
ness and armed with specific information 
is now ready for approach, which is an 
all-important part in selling today. The 
average salesman today is undertrained 
on approach. His opening message does 
not carry sufficient interest. There is too 
much of the can’t-I-interest-you type of 
approach, which invites and causes a cold 
turn down and causes the buyer to think 
of expense. 
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To teach our salesmen how to make 
every call count and to make the most 
out of their efforts we prepared a series 
of thirteen different approaches to fit 
various conditions, each being written so 
as to carry an imaginary conversation 
between prospect and salesman and cov- 
ering every possible anticipated objec- 
tion. 

Right here let me mention that we did 
not use the “cram” method of trying to 
teach a group of salesmen new ideas 
over night, but divided our course over a 
period of time sending only a limited 
amount of material for study each 
month, much on the order of a corre- 
spondence course. 

Supplementing this course of training 
we turned our monthly House Organ 
over to selling the idea to our salesmen 
and we reproduced letters from our 
salesmen telling about the advantage of 
this work. We invited our salesmen to 
tell our other men where they used this 
and that idea in making a sale, and thus 


accomplished a real interest in the work. 
Furthermore, we sent out monthly ex- 
amination papers covering questions on 
basic principles, thus permitting us to 
learn just what special training some one 
salesman may require on a given subject. 

We did not stop with simply trying to 
teach a salesman How to Sell, but opened 
a campaign on Where to Sell. We col- 
lected our statistics by counties, deter- 
mining the number of users in a county 
and «then the _ potential possibilities. 
These were grouped in two lists and 
special county sheets prepared. Each 
salesman was supplied with this informa- 
tion first arranged by counties then the 
cities within the counties, these special 
sheets covering the names of possibil- 
ities and so drawn whereby the sales- 
man could make proper notes and have 
complete data covering his specific terri- 
tory. 

Before adopting this method many of 
our salesmen had been passing up op- 
portunities because they did not have 


successful today — NOW. 


If you are getting weather reports 


F YOU are getting weather reports instead of orders, 
try Bare-Handed Selling on your men—a practical 
book of selling experience, written by salesmen who are 


Let these fifty-one men, representing more than thirty 
different lines, tell your men how they make their own 
conditions and get business without any if’s, and’s or buts. 


Bare-Handed Selling 


A book of true sales experiences, with a personal 
message to salesmen from Charles M. Schwab 


Bare-Handed Selling is not a swivel chair treatise on the theory 
of selling. It is a book of tools, not rules, based on the greatest of 
all teachers— experience. 


Your business, your selling problem, may be unique. But you 
will find a parallel to it in the pages of this book, whether you sell 
automobiles or overalls, insurance or pound cake. Every corporation 
president, every sales manager, every salesman should read and use 
Bare-Handed Selling. It will pay large dividends in increased business. 


Only $ ] 00 Postpaid 


Special discounts on quantity lots 


416 West 13th St., 
New York, N.Y. 


which send me postpaid, 
At newstands, book stores, 


or direct from the publishers 


Reynolds Publishing Co., Inc. 
416 West 13th St., New York Yo 


SELLING. 
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256 pages— board covers 4f” BSE 
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of Publishing 
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onecopy of BARE-HANDED | 
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given names to call.on; they would make 
certain visible calls and possibly the best 
prospects who would be off the main 
street would be passed up. Since using 
this plan we are getting more concen- 
trated effort and are selling institutions 
that formerly were not even recognized 
as opportunities. 


While I have been telling about How 
and Where to sell still the big problem 
was to get business today. It’s all very 
nice to teach one how to do things, but 
the big job is to get them done. 


Of course, we constantly encouraged 
our salesmen by personal visits, letters, 
and stories; but as I review our year’s 
record I believe one of the big factors 
that kept our salesmen on their toes was 
a Sales Campaign. I have used the words 
Sales Campaign and not Sales Contests 
because this was not a contest where 
some one individual obtained a prize and 
the rest of the force was disappointed 
and indifferent. Furthermore, this cam- 
paign rewarded our salesmen in dollars 
and cents. 


After 16 years of experience as a 
salesman and as sales manager, I must 
differ with those that make claim that 
salesmen would prefer jewelry, merchan- 
dise, or some insignia as a reward for 
meritorious sales accomplishments; in 
fact, a popular vote taken on the sub- 
ject, I am sure, will show a decided ma- 
jority in favor of Uncle Sam’s Gold Dol- 
lars. 


This sales campaign of ours ended De- 
cember 31st, 1921, and was divided in 
periods of ten days; in fact each ten 
days was a campaign in itself, a sales- 
man’s record being kept in ten day 
periods. 


One of the biggest troubles with sales 
campaigns is that they are too long. 
Some salesman or group forges to the 
front and the rest give up in despair be- 
cause they did not get off with a flying 
start; they lose interest and the cam- 
paign falls flat. By operating on a ten 
day basis everybody realizes that they 
must get going at once and every day’s 
work counts in the result; the presence 
of the what’s-the-use idea is entirely 
eliminated when operating short cam- 
paigns. 

We next divided our sales force evenly 
in two groups, Class A and Class B, this 
being determined by previous records 
that half of our force having the best 
record going in Class A and the other 
half in Class B. All new members would 
automatically start in Class B. Every ten 
days one half the Class B members hav- 
ing the highest record would automatic- 
ally elect themselves to Class A member- 
ship and one-half of Class A members 
having the lowest record would go into 
Class B, thus resulting in a constant 
change every ten days unless a sales- 
man would keep with the first half of 
Class A. 

To make it an object for a salesman 
to seek a Class A membership the cash 
reward was double that of Class B, this 
reward being payable in certificates to 
be cashed December 31st, 1921, provided 
a salesman remained in our employ. 
These certificates represented a percent- 
age of each salesman’s business, thus a 


(Continued on page 188) 
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By E. H. Shanks 


Measuring Sales by Counties 


Most sales managers agree that we are in for along siege of slow business. Of course, orders 
will be more plentiful as time goes on, but the days of plenty are gone forever. It therefore be- 
hooves us to get busy and find out where we are getting business, and more especially where we 
are NOT getting business. Such an analysis is not easily made, but it is the only way that we 
can know for a certainty whether we are progressing or merely standing still. 


MANUFACTURER in New York 
A state discharged a salesman cov- 

ering certain Indiana cities be- 
cause it was found, in many compari- 
sons, that he was not selling nearly the 
volume that an Ohio salesman was pro- 
ducing. A rough estimate showed that 
the salesman with the smaller volume 
was covering a larger city than the 
Ohio man. 

A new man, with a good past record, 
was sent into the Indiana city. He was 
given a very fair trial. Orders from the 
Indiana city dropped even below those of 
the salesman’s predecessor. 

This same situation existed in a com- 
parison of the records of several other 
salesmen. However, the company said 
that they would discharge no more sales- 
men until a thorough investigation of the 
actual conditions was made. 


The vice president of the company 
personally made a trip to the Indiana 
territory. He went to the local banks and 
newspapers for .the purpose of discuss- 
ing the situation with them. It was in 
this way that he discovered the difficulty. 
A banker, holding stock in a local con- 
cern selling a similar line of trade, point- 
ed out that it was merely a problem of 
arithmetic. Just outside of the city lim- 
its of the city covered by the Ohio man 
lay a number of important suburbs and 
small manufacturing centers, so situated 
as to practically double up the buying 
power of the Ohio city. 


The Management Saw the Light 

The company’s official immediately 
saw the light and was embarrassed to 
think he had come all the way out 
there to find out something which a sim- 
ple sales analysis of counties would 
have shown him. He went straight back 
to the office, borrowed a bright young 
chap with a “nose for statistics,” from 
another department and soon had the 
entire system of figuring quotas and al- 
lotting territories on a county unit basis. 
A new salesman was added to work out- 
lying territory for the Ohio man and 
sales from that section are nearly dou- 
ble what they were running previously. 

This company is now convinced that 
the county unit is the most reliable basis 
for their sales analysis and territory 
allotting. The entire country is to be 
combed from a statistical standpoint. 
Work thus far has .already shown that 
a great many changes must be made in 
territory boundaries, assignment of 
quotas, additional men to work cities 
where the buying power is doubled as a 
result of being fed by the surrounding 
territory in the county, etc. 

Hundreds of concerns which assign 
one city or a certain number of cities to 
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each salesman have no idea as to wheth- 
er territories are properly laid out. They 
simply proceed on the assumption that 
all cities are just as they appear on the 
surface and little or no consideration is 
given to the influence of surrounding 
territory on the buying power of that 
city. By using county statistics, hidden 
facts are uncovered and a different light 
is thrown on the possibilities of each 
territory. 

A Cleveland manufacturer until re- 
cently used the plan of putting a sales- 
man in nearly every city of 50,000 or 
more inhabitants. At one time they had 
tried out a city of less population than 
this limit, but found it did not pay. A 
copy of the “Salesman’s Data Book,” 
published recently, chanced to get into 
the hands of the sales manager. The sta- 
tistics showing trading population of 
cities brought to his attention more than 
50 cities having sufficient buying power 
to support a salesman and which receiv- 
ed no attention previously because the 
published population of these cities was 
below the 50,000 population limit estab- 
lished by the company, although the ac- 
tual trading population was far above 
that figure. 


Populations That Mean Nothing 


Take for example the city of Galves- 
ton, Texas. This manufacturer had 
never considered that city being of con- 
sequence. Its population was quite a lit- 
tle below the 50,000 mark. In fact, the 
latest census figures give its population 
as only 44,255. However, the actual 
trading population which governs the 
real buying power of the city, is 100,000 
according to the “Salesman’s Data 
Book.” More than double the latest cen- 
sus figure. A man was immediately 
placed in that city, and profit on the 
business forthcoming the first two 
months has more than covered a sub- 
stantial drawing account and is paying 
a good commission in addition. 

This manufacturer is now selecting 
in a scientific manner centers in which 
his salesmen are to work. The former 
method overlooked too many places rich 
in sales possibilities. County statistics 
are being used in the new plan because 
such figures cover everything. It is 
found that the county unit plan discloses 
all market possibilities and enables the 
company to conduct its sales work on a 
more intensive basis. 

Easton, Pa., has an actual population 
of 33,813 inhabitants, but the estimated 
trading population is 60,000; Fort Smith, 
Ark., has a population of 28,870 while 
the trading population is about 50,000; 
Dubuque, Iowa, is listed as having 39,141 
inhabitants, while the trading population 
is said to be 60,000. These are just a 
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few of the instances which point out the 
necessity of using the county as a unit 
in figuring quotas, market possibilities, 
size of territories, etc. 


Figures That Tell the Story 

Are you overlooking sales possibilities 
by relying upon figures that are not com- 
plete? Are you deferring intensified sell- 
ing in each state when the use of the 
county counts will open up new markets 
for you and enable you to sell intensively 
in every territory? Are you depending 
upon statistics that have been accumu- 
lated in a haphazard manner or are you 
using data compiled especially for use 
in territory analysis work, setting sales 
quotas, determining comparative wealth 
of territories for sales purposes, etc.? 


Dartnell Opens Editorial 
Offices in the East 


Philip S. Salisbury, for several years 
with Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., in va- 
rious sales exeéutive capacities, has 
joined The Dartnell Corporation as vice- 
president in charge of its Eastern office, 
located in the new Canadian Pacific 
Building, Madison Avenue between 43rd 
and 44th Streets. Mr. Salisbury has re- 
signed as sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager of The Positype Corpora- 
tion of New York, manufacturers of the 
new photographic product, “Direx.” He 
has had a wide and varied experience in 
sales management problems. Dartnell 
subscribers in the Eastern territory are 
invited to call upon the New York office 
for any assistance or information re- 
quired. 


Last Year’s Records Don’t 
Count 


A prominent Duluth sales manager 
says “Many old men have been retained 
on the payroll during 1920 because of 
their previous records. A situation like 
this is only temporary. It can’t last. 
Sooner or later they will have to hold 
their jobs solely by merit.” 

Now, that sales manager has nearly 
one hundred men in his employ. He is 
like all other sales managers. He will 
hold every man, just as long as he can. 
He will even lose money on some of them, 
hoping that they will come back and 
catch their old order-getting stride. But 
as he says, it is only a temporary condi- 
tion, and cannot last much longer. With- 
in the next thirty days thousands of 
salesmen will be “weighed in the bal- 
ance,” and those who are found wanting 
will be scanning the “help wanted” col- 
umns the next week. 
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The two-roll Printing Ink 
Attachment, easily and quick- 
ly attached to the New Multi- 
graph, permits the use of 
printing ink of any color. 


For a Little More You Get 
the Multigraph Printer 


A printing-ink attachment, 
specially designed to go with the New 
Multigraph, costs but $30.00 additional. 
You need not bea printer to use it; it Is 
simple, non-technical, capable and reliable. It is 
not adapted to the big, fussy jobs; but it will do 
wonderfully satisfactory work, at much less than 
print-shop prices, on leaflets, folders, tags, price 
lists, envelopes, cards, enclosures, office forms, and 
the like. It is simple and easy to change the 
Multigraph from multiple typewriting to printing, 
or back again. One inking will run from ten to 
one hundred copies, depending upon the character 
of the form. 
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three banks, from 
which it can be rapid- 
ly removed by means 
of a special compos- 
ing fork. 


A New Design to Meet Even the - 
Smallest Needs of Business 


A New MULTIGRAPH «a 


The Multigraph Type- 
Sihotenetn 


This is the New Mul- 
tigraph, equipped for 
turning outtypewritten 
letters, forms, etc. See 
list of suggestions on 
opposite page. 


Many a business has found in the 
Multigraph the one thing needed to turn 


losses into gains, and wastes into profits. Every business 


can now avail itself—now, mind you—of all the advantages and 
earnings that are bound to follow its installation. For this New Multigraph 
is obtainable in a design, and at a price, that has been worked out with great 
care to meet the requirements of those who may have heretofore regarded it 


as beyond their reach. 


It's a REAL MULTIGRAPH 


We have been prepar- 


ing for years to build a 
Multigraph for the use of those 


who do not. have sufficient volume 
of work to require our larger power- 
driven equipment. The standards of 
quality and durability on which we 
insist have made this a difficult task. 


But we have worked 
it out, and this new Multi- 
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graph offers the same quality 
and reliability as has always been 
evident in all Multigraph products. 


Subject only to its 


limits of size and capacity, 


it is just as capable, just as - 


economical, and just as trustworthy, 
as the biggest and fastest equipment 
we make. The work it does is excel- 
lent, and it is so simple that anyone 
can operate it. 
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aNew MULIIGAHAPT/ Price 


150% 


When the possibilities of the Multi- 


graph are considered, this price is almost 
absurdly low. For less than the cost of two typewriters 

you can have a machine that will do the form work $ 30 
of twenty with one operator. The average man can 

make the monthly payments out of what he usually 
spends for tobacco. His first payment puts the 
Multigraph to work for him, and at once it begins to 
earn and to savein ways which are simple and sound 
and measureable. 
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Pays for Itself and Much More, Out 
| of What it Earns and Saves 7 


No one has ever counted up all the 


different ways in which the Multigraph has 
brought actual profits to its owners. But out of the How Do They Use It? 


thousand and one ways in which it earns, there are surely a 
dozen in which it could earn for you. And out of as many ways in gy Here area few ot the things 
e 


saves, there are surely as many more by which you could again profit. ° ; 
ry Multigraph is a constructive force in business; it is not merely an economy, a the Multigraph is used for—but 


money-saver; it is a profit-producer, also. the list is long enough so that you are 
sure to find in it suggestions of what you could 


Who Can Use It? use it for yourself. 


“ House Organs Special Notices 

Here are a few of the more usual businesses that can a hy a a oe 

and do use the Multigraph. The fact is that most businesses Folders Collection Letters 

. ° © irculars os aras 

i can use the Multigraph with great profit. Eaclesures in Packeges Memo Pads 

i a . 7 : : Bulletins Notices 
Advertising Agencies Dairies and Creameries Lumber Dealers Form Letters Credit Slips 
Automobile Agencies Drug Stores , Mail Order Houses Sales Letters Tags 
Bakers Dyers and Cleaners Millinery Stores Shipping Noti Stick 
Banks Electrical Companies Nurserymen and Florists ee wane 
Boards of Trade Express Companies Opticians 
Boot and Shoe Retailers Grocers Packers 

: Brokers Hotels and Clubs Paint Dealers 

i Building Supply Dealers Furniture Stores Phonograph Dealers . ‘ . 

¥ Butchers Ice Companies Plumbers Supply Dealers American Multigraph Sales Co. 

Cigar Dealers Insurance Agencies Publishers _ 

3 Clothiers and Tailors Jewelers Real Estate Dealers 1806 East 40th Street 

: Coal and Coke Dealers Laundries Schools and Churches Cleveland, Ohio 

Commission Dealers Libraries Vehicle Dealers, ete., etc. 


I would like to have someone show 
me the New Multigraph, and explain 


its possibilities in the 


| 
{ 


business. 
MAN WILL SHOW YOU HOW THE a. 
j MULTIGRAPH PAYS FOR ITSELF a ee 


FASTER THAN YOU PAY FOR IT 
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Records I Find Helpful 


By Jess H. Wilson 


President, LaMeda Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


UCH has been written on the 
M forced “return to normalcy” of 

business. A good analogy is to 
be found in the deterioration of the 
Great American Game of Draw. We 
formerly played a scientific conservative 
game, carefully weighing the “odds” ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoyle and shrewdly ap- 
praising the facial mask of our various 
opponents without resorting to corre- 
spondence courses in character analysis. 
Under such conditions, to sit in the Sa- 
cred Circle of a Gentleman’s Game was 
to enjoy a period full of the subtle en- 
joyment of human nature at its best and 
at its worst. 

But, alas; individuals are but mirrors 
that reflect the whims and habits of the 
multitude, and so Poker Science was suc- 
ceeded by the introduction of the Joker 
to “speed ’er up,” then deuces wild, then 
suits wild, and, because there was not 
enough feverish action, Red Dog held the 
fancy of the fraternity until some Bird, 
who held a Water-Jacketed Finger on 
the Pulse of “Us-Folks,” got rich selling 
the Put and Take Top. 

What happened to Poker happened to 
Advertising, to Selling, to Finance, to 


Personal Habits of Thrift—action is 
what we craved, Gentlemen, action; so 
we got all jazzed up until the deadly 
habit has sucked the life out of enter- 
prise and we are now paying the fiddler 
for our sport. 


The Buck-Passers’ Heaven 


It is no secret that staid Business 
jazzed itself up with all kinds of frills in 
the way of elaborate statistical depart- 
ments, research departments, dealer “up- 
lift”? departmentsy and became the proud 
daddy of a brand-new war baby, the In- 
door Sport of Conferences, now impo- 
litely referred to as Buck Passer’s Heav- 
en. But it has all changed, Clarence, it 
has all changed; business was forced to 
haul in the canvas and return to shirt- 
sleeve selling, fastening responsibility 
for its good behavior, on he-man skip- 
pers, not on Conferences. Business evi- 
dently decided all these Frills were the 
Jonah, judging from the indiscriminate 
way in which many large concerns threw 
them overboard. 

That figures, and especially the com- 
piling of figures, are now in poor repute, 
is true; but this is dangerous, for so far 


figures are the only measuring stick we 
have for Sales Operation. There are two 
distinct functions in selling (1) Planning 
your work, and (2) Working your~-plan. 
The first may be termed Sales Engineer- 
ing, Research Work, or Sales Planning, 
but the second has only one Sunday 
name, “Sales Operating.” 


Sales Planning is obviously necessary. 
It analyzes your markets and tells you 
what your business should be worth to 
these markets, and puts it up to sales 
operating to prove it. Mr. Charles P. 
Staubach wisely says the term, “Terri- 
tory Valuation,” should designate the art 
of getting facts and figures on which 
your sales quotas are based. Sales Plan- 
ning makes you look ahead at least a 
year and paint a picture of what you 
desire to be, so that your Sales Operat- 
ing will set about to make your pretty 
picture a reality. Territorial Valuation 
is a very personal matter and should be 
tailor-made to fit each business. Much 
valuable work has been done in arriving 
at fundamentals that will save many a 
brainstorm for interested executives. 

This letter started out to deal with the 
minimum of figures necessary to show 
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the efficiency of your sales operating ef- 
fort. The first set of figures really nec- 
essary is monthly sales by items by ter- 
ritories or states. If such figures are 
translated on charts, it is easy to note 
opposite “peaks” and “valleys” condi- 
tions you believe to be the cause, that 
you may make sound future compari- 
sons. Such conditions might be strikes, 
mail campaigns, advertising, ete. 

The method I prefer to use to accumu- 
late these figures is designed to kill two 
birds with one stone. It is the use of a 
sales force for each sales account. The 
visible card index has much in its favor, 
for it presents in easily accessible form 
an accurate value of each account and of 
each territory, and it permits of the use 
of forms to answer almost any require- 
ment. 

Each day, copies of all invoices from 
the billing department go to the sales 
department and are posted on the proper 
cards or the oversheet which carries the 
details of these invoices. These detail 
postings are totaled yearly and carried 
on the front of each card. 

Figure 1 attached shows the face of 
one of these cards, while figure 2 shows 
the reverse, and this reverse ruling also 
appears on all.four sides of the over- 
sheet. A similar card is used as an index 
card for each territory or state, except 
that the reverse, ifistead of carrying in- 
voice detail as to the individual cards, 
shows monthly totals of all postings to 
each state or territory. See Forms 3 and 
4, 

This card is invaluable in handling 
correspondence, complaints and credit 
correspondence. It becomes the Memory 
of the business. Pertinent information 
from Salesmen’s reports and office cor- 
respondence will be transferred to it. 

With the totals of the postings for a 
month transferred to the index card of 
each territory, and recapitulated for the 
sales manager, either on separate re- 
capitulation sheets or on charts, and 
placed on his desk THE FIRST OF 
EACH MONTH, enables him to know the 
source of his business and the per cent 
he is attaining of quota. You see in- 
stantly the weak items and weak terri- 
tories and can make use of a “mopping 
up” crew or advertising in weak terri- 
tories before it is too late. 


A Good Comparison to Have 

Again, there are Statistical Services 
that furnish charts on which are shown 
the total volume of business in the entire 
country, in peaks and valleys as it varies 
from an arbitrary normal line. Compar- 
ing your own volume against the coun- 
try’s volume gives you further inspira- 
tion to “hit the grit” or gives a basis for 
satisfaction in good work well done. This 
is a valuable comparison to have, for it 
is a known fact that when business is 
sub-normal, the element of competition 
is going to reflect that condition, offer- 
ing the concern with courage an oppor- 
tunity to hold up sales by securing more 
than their normal share. 

When the Sales Operating is handled 
through branch offices, these sales cards 
belong to the Branch Office, for usually 
the Home Office is interested only in to- 
tals. When sales are made both direct 
to retail trade and through the jobbing 

(Continued on page 185) 
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for this wall-type Multiplex 
Display Fixture No. 23, with- 


out maps. Attached to any wall 
or partition. 

With 6 wings 20x 30 in., $23.00 
With 6 wings 24 x 36 in., $28.50 
With 6 wings 29 x 29 in., $34.50 


Get This Valuable Business Help 


Here is your opportunity to own a popular-sized genuine Multiplex Dis- 
play Fixture—the kind used so successfully in almost every industry for 
mounting sales maps, assigning territories, routing salesmen, displaying 
blue prints, production charts, advertising matter, photographs of all 
kinds—also for displaying samples of merchandise, laces, hardware, 
pictures, table cloths, wall paper, etc. Keeps everything constantly before 
the eye within easy reach, compact and convenient. 


30 Days’ Free Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


You are perfectly safe in ordering a Multiplex Fixture. Sold on 30 days’ 
trial—absolute satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We make all 
sizes and types of fixtures—ask for new book “Facts Visualized” if inter- 
ested in Multiplex for general office and factory uses, or for “Multiplex 
Merchandise Fixtures” if interested in more sales through better display. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Company 


925 N. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mutltipiex 


MAP 


FIXTURES 


Salesmen’s Application Blanks 


Send for our 1922 Form for recording 
applicants for positions as salesman 
and classifying their strong and weak 
points. Used by over 600 concerns 
in all lines of business. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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Why Chicagor 


— Because it contains, in one compact area, nearly three million 
prospects for the advertiser — greater than the population of any 
one of thirty-six states in the Union. 


— Because, though the fourth largest city in the world, it is simple 
to cover from the standpoint of distribution and check-up. 


— Because it is a 77ch market, a ‘‘guich’’ market and an economical 
market to sell. 


— Because it is one of the easiest big cities in the United States to 
cover through advertising. 


Why The Chicago 
Daily News? 


— Because it enables the advertiser to reach 7 out of every 9 English- 
reading persons in a city of nearly three million population. 


— Because it sells more copies in Chicago and its suburbs than 
any other daily newspaper. 


— Because 94% of its 400,000 circulation is concentrated directly 
upon one productive market (Chicago and its suburbs) —the 
most highly concentrated circulation of any large city in the 
United States. 


— Because it is first in the six-day field in nearly every important 


classification of advertising. 


‘Lhe Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Demonstrations—Feature of N. C. R. 
Conventions 


The Convention of the National Cash Register Hundred Point Salesmen held this year during 
the week of January 23d, in both Dayton and New York, was “covered” in the usual manner by 
a member of the Dartnell editorial staff. The doings at Dayton will be of special interest to 
sales managers from the standpoint of teaching salesmen how to dig deep into their custom- 
ers’ problems. This article not only points out the necessity of training salesmen along these 
lines in 1922 but also tells how the N.C. R. convention did it and describes the company’s 
method of teaching through the eyes. 


HE big idea behind the convention 
of the National Cash Register men 


who by their sales in 1921 earned 
membership in the Hundred Point Club 
(CPC) seems to be summed up in the 
statement of one of the salesmen who 
said “We used to sell by oration. Years 
ago you could hear an NCR man making 
a sale three blocks away. Today we sell 
by a calm, and 
graphic presenta- 
tion of the better 
way to run a retail 
business—we show 
a merchant how to 
face the facts.” 
Next, if not first 
in importance, was 
the stress laid up- 
on the necessity of 
carrying the NCR 
story to the public. 
As we all know the 
big idea behind the 
better grades of 
cash registers is 
the slogan, “Get a 
Receipt.” After this 
latest convention 
every cash register 
man will become 
part and parcel of 
a gigantic plan to 
carry this slogan 
to the homes of 
the country — to 
show the women of 
the country the ne- 
cessity of asking 


ing a record of expenditures. 
According to C. E. Steffey, General 
Sales Manager of the company this play- 
let will point out the basis of the 1922 
selling campaign. It will herald the com- 
ing of a widening sales policy—one that 
depends considerably upon the demand 
which can be built up for receipts. By 
that we mean that the company will en- 


rectly to the public, nevertheless depend 
on the public’s approval before enjoying 
their full measure of success. 

E. C. Livingston, one of the Los An- 
geles salesmen, was elected president of 
the Hundred Point Club by virtue of his 
having attained the highest quota mark, 
his sales representing 301% of his quota. 
He said in part: 

“My past experi- 
ence has proven 


for a receipt, and 
of bettering their 
methods of keep- 
ing a record of ex- 
penditures and re- 
ceipts. In other words the National Cash 
Register Company feel that it is good 
business to carry their selling message 
to the customers of their customers. 
This illustrates the trend of selling 
tendencies—to make your appeal to the 
court of last resort, and to go a step fur- 
ther than has heretofore seemed neces- 
sary in making a sale. The second day 
of the convention was known as “Receipt 
Day.” A playlet portraying the part 
played by a receipt in the daily life of 
the average home was put on to get the 
idea over to the sales force. This playlet 
brings home to every man the necessity 
of running his household as he runs his 
business. It shows how to prepare and 
use a budget, and points out a practical 
way of making use of receipts for keep- 
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that one hour of 
analysis of the 
prospect’s need is 
necessary for every 
five minutes of ac- 
tual demonstra- 
tion. My plan is to 
first bring home to 
the merchant the 
necessity of facing 
the facts about his 
business. If he is 
properly prepared 
by a thorough 
proof of the need 
of better methods 
he can be sold in a 
five minute demon- 
stration. This is 
the easiest way to 
sell—first analyze 
his business, be 
able to point out 
the weaknesses of 
his present system, 
and then—and not 
until then — show 
him the machine 


Showing how members of “Hundred Point Club” learn the value of daily sales 
conferences. Scene during National Cash Register Convention in 
Dayton, Week of January 23, 1922 


deavor to bring about an urgent demand 
on the part of consumers for a receipt 
with every purchase or payment. 

It has long been known that thousands 
of users of cash registers have not made 
full use of the receipt printing device on 
their machines. Inasmuch as the receipt 
printing machines are being pushed 
ahead of all others the company feels 
that it is not enough to sell the merchant 
on the value of a receipt only to have the 
public show little interest in receipts, 
thereby causing the merchant to discon- 
tinue using the biggest feature of his 
machine. 

Perhaps this plan of the NCR people 
to take their message direct to the pub- 
lie will point a way to other manufac- 
turers whose products, while not sold di- 
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and present its ap- 
plication to his 
business.” 

Another _ sales- 
man said: “We are 
dealing with better machines this year. 
The government has foreed our custom- 
ers to know more about their business— 
they do employ methods far in advance 
of a few years ago, therefore it is neces- 
sary that we salesmen employ better 
methods, and at least know as much 
about business as he does, particularly 
as it applies to the need for a cash reg- 
ister.” 

This stated in a few words the idea 
that is behind the convention, and the 
idea the playlets, pageants, and demon- 
strations put over. There is little talk in 
an NCR Hundred Point Club Convention. 
One of the big features of this conven- 
tion was a playlet depicting the daily 
life of an NCR sales office. First the 
salesmen come in one by one and take 
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out a few cheap registers in their cars. 
The sales agent in charge of the office 
scolds the men for not selling a better 
grade of machines, but offers no con- 
structive suggestions for improving the 
grade of business. Likewise the salesmen 
beg the merchants to buy better ma- 
chines, ‘but offer no constructive sugges- 
tions that will prove to them the need 
and economy of the higher priced ma- 
chines. 

After a particularly discouraging day 
in the office the sales agent is visited by 
a retail merchant, previously reported a 
“tough nut” by the salesman. The agent 
makes a half hearted, weak-kneed dem- 
onstration and gets an order for a two 
hundred dollar machine. On the way to 
the door the tough prospect sees a big- 
ger machine. He stops to operate it, but 
finds himself unfamiliar with it. Asking 
a few questions about the machine, 
which are answered by the sales agent, 
shows Mr. Tough Prospect that he really 
needs a bigger machine. He buys it to 
the utter astonishment of the sales 
agent. 

This wakes him up and starts him 
thinking. He calls his men in for a con- 
ference. At the conference the men ad- 
mit that they really don’t know how to 
make a first class demonstration of the 
receipt printing machines. They resolve 
to learn, thus closing the playlet. 

From this brief description it may 
seem that a playlet of this kind would 
not be popular from the standpoint of 
the men. But it is typical of the way 
some salesmen work—it brings home to 
them the opportunities for better sales. 
Then it is followed up by a thirty min- 
ute demonstration of. how a merchant 
should be approached, educated, and sold. 

“Sell By Comparison” is the idea be- 
hind this demonstration. It shows how 
a salesman should know so much about a 
merchant’s business that he can point 
out the leaks, weaknesses, and losses, of 
old methods, and old cash registers, and 
at the same time show how they can be 
remedied by installing a more up-to-date 
system. That this is absolutely neces- 
sary from the standpoint of the company, 
was brought out in a statement by one 
of the men in the sales department that 
out of a total of 3,275 prominent depart- 
ment stores, 3,159 are present users 
of National Cash Registers. 

This proves the necessity of showing 
the salesmen how to sell old customers. 
It shows that there is no longer a virgin 
field to be worked with the present line 
insofar as non-users are concerned. Per- 
haps the NCR sales force would have 
gone to pieces long ago had it not been 
for this plan of showing the men how to 
constantly find buyers among old users. 


It seems that the problem of the 
sales department of this organization is 
principally that of keeping away busi- 
ness—that is keeping away too much 
business—a problem that is almost uni- 
versal. In preparing their men to go 
back to old customers and sell them big- 
ger machines the company finds it neces- 
sary to have a force of investigators 
constantly in the field learning the facts 
about retail business. The problem, then, 
is to get these facts in graphic form for 
use by the sales force. These facts are 
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@ Personal Items 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new t t 

think would be of interest. 


as you 


E. S. DICKENS, sales manager for the 
O’Brien Varnish Company, South Bend, 
Indiana, for many years, has resigned 
and on February ist will become vice- 
president and general manager, in 
charge of sales and advertising, of the 
Dolphin Color Company of Toledo. The 
announcement of Mr. Dickens’ successor 
at the O’Brien Varnish Company has 
not been made. 


G. A. FREDERICK, formerly sales man- 
ager of G. E. Bursley & Company, Fort 
Wayne, wholesale grocers, is now vice- 
president in charge of sales for the 
Wayne Tobacco Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


L. P. LESSARD, who has been associ- 
ated with the T. L. Smith Company, 
makers of concrete mixers and pavers, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in a sales capac- 
ity, has been made district sales mana- 
ger for the H. W. Roos Company, of 
Cincinnati, at Chicago. 


F. F. DAwsOoN, formerly sales mana- 
ger of The Sterling Roll & Record Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, is now general sales 
manager of The Cardinal Phonograph 
Company of Cincinnati. BEN L. BROWN 
succeeds Mr. Dawson at the Sterling 
Roll & Record Company. 


The H. Black Company, Cleveland, 
makers of ‘“Wooltex” garments, an- 
nounces the resignation of HARRY J. WIN- 
STEN as sales and advertising manager, 
to take effect March ist. Mr. Winsten 
has served the H. Black Company in 
that capacity for four years, and before 
that time held similar positions with 
The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, 
Pa.; The Niagara Silk Mills of Buffalo, 
and the Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Mills, 
now the Allen A. Company of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. It is reported that Mr. Win- 
sten will engage in advertising and sales 
counsel work in New York City, and 
that the H. Black Company will be one 
of his clients, although Mr. Winsten is 
not prepared to make a definite an- 
nouncement of his plans. 


WILLARD MOSSMAN, whose resignation 
as secretary and director of sales for 
the Kalamazoo Corset Company was an- 
nounced in the January issue of “Sales 
Management,” has been made sales man- 
ager of the Elgin Waist Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


S. S. WoLFson, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Eastern Parts Manufacturing 
Company, New York City, and more re- 
cently sales manager of Millwood & 
Brackett of Des Moines, Iowa, is now 
president of the Wolbrack Company, 
Inc., 1778 Broadway, New York City. 
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PricE DouGLAs, formerly manager 
sales promotion for the United States 
Tire Company, Minneapolis, Minn., be- 
came secretary, treasurer and manager 
of the Minnesota Martha Washington 
Candy Company with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 


C. M. Power has resigned as vice- 
president, general manager of sales and 
director of the United States Chain & 
Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Pow- 
ers was at one time secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Seneca Chain Com- 
pany, Kent, Ohio, and subsequently gen- 
eral manager of the Standard Chain 
Company, until 1919 when he became 
one of the organizers of the United 
States Chain & Forging Company. 


ALLAN A. RYAN has resigned as direc- 
tor and chairman of the board of the 
Stutz Motor Car Company of America. 
It is announced that he has become a 
director and chairman of the board of 
the Frontenac Motor Car Company of 
America, recently incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000. Other officers of 
the Frontenac company are LOUIS CHEV- 
ROLET, vice-president, and KENNETH R. 
HOWARD, secretary and Treasurer. 


L. M. RUSSELL has been made sales 
manager of the Interstate Packing Com- 
pany, Winona, Minnesota, pork and beef 
packers. Mr. Russell succeeds A. A. 
Verick, who has left that company. 


J. W. ScoviLLe, formerly a sales ex- 
ecutive with the American _Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., spe- 
cializing in market analysis, has joined 
the Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The Petroleum Iron Works Company, 
Sharon, Pa., manufacturer of tanks and 
petroleum refinery equipment, announces 
the appointment of J. A. CONNELLY as 
sales manager, succeeding H. A. BISHOP. 
Previous to this appointment Mr. Con- 
nelly was manager of the company’s of- 
fices at Tampico, Mexico. 


The Locomobile Company of America 
makes announcement of appointment of 
E. A. TRAvis, formerly manager of the 
New York City territory of the company, 
as general sales manager with head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, Conn. CLINTON 
B. Amorous, who has been general sales 
manager and assistant to the president 
of the Daniels Motor Car Company, 
Reading, Pa., has been made New Eng- 
land sales manager for the Locomobile. 
The Chicago branch of the Locomobile 
will be in charge of WILSON S. PoRTER, 
formerly of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Wills-St. Claire Company. 
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SELL YOUR GOODS 


Where there are the most free dollars 


‘‘Oklahoma is the strongest state, 
financially, in the Tenth Federal 
Reserve District,’’ says Governor Miller 
of Kansas City. ‘‘Money is easier and 


Oklahoma dollars are 


Furthermore, we know, and you know, that 
Oklahoma families represent unlimited capi- 
tal, so to speak, and the judgment and desire 
which ordinarily travel with it. 


The Daily Oklahoman and the Oklahoma 
City Times go to 104,000 Oklahoma families. 
This audience is composed of men and women 
who are important and dependable. They are 


business is better.’’ Asa result, Oklahoma 
has a greater number of Free Dollars 
than any other state in the Tenth 
District. 


yours for the asking 


interested in politics, entertainments, authen- 
tic news, finance, literature, food, clothes, 
luxuries, and essentials. 


The advertisers who use the Oklahoman 
and Times have a perfect contact with the 
people of Oklahoma. They have their hands 
in Oklahoma’s pocket book. 


Six Helps 
The Development 
Department 
Offers Advertisers 


1. Accurate preliminary market 
surveys. 
2. Assistance in securing jobbing 


. Dealer Introduction, 


representation. 


given to 
salesman placing prestige of 
Oklahoma Publishing Company 
back of product, in consideration 
of adequate non-cancellable con- 
tract. 


. Dealer Route Lists for Sales- 


men. 


. Co-operation in stimulating in- 


terest of retailers and jobbers. 


. A specific plan of merchandis- 


ing service accurately adapted 
to your particular product. 


HE knot that held tight the 
‘ae strings on Oklahoma’s 
wealth has been cut, releasing a 
silver stream of free dollars. Your 
advertising in the Oklahoman and 
Times will dig the ditch that will 
carry a part of this increasing flow 
of dollars into your business. 


The divisional method of sales 
attack, or intensive selling, is axio- 
matic in modern merchandising, 
and we are assuming that you are 
intensively cultivating your mar- 
ket field by field, section by section. 
Each of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Districts is a logical field for 
intensive sales and advertising ef- 
forts. 

For emphasis, we repeat: Okla- 
homa is in the best financial: and 
business condition of any state in 
the Tenth District. Oklahoma City 
is its chief city and business hub, 
and the buying center for more 
than 750,000 people. The buying 
habits of people everywhere in 


The Daily 


OKLAHOMAN and TIMES 


The Oklahoman-Times Combination is the Logical Buy in Oklahoma 
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Oklahoma are influenced by those 
of Oklahoma City. The Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times are its two greatest news- 
papers, reaching many more thou- 
sands of Oklahoma’s buying fami- 
lies than any other two newspapers 
combined. 

These two newspapers, laid out 
and developed to exactly accommo- 
date the needs of advertisers wish- 
ing to sell and advertise intensively 
in Oklahoma, supply a condition 
too obvious to need analyzing. 


To those sales executives who 
would build distribution on the 
solid foundation of proved facts, 
The Development Department of 
the Oklahoman and Times offers 
tested merchandising plans. 


Let the Development Depart- 
ment tell you, without obligation, 
what intensive sales and advertis- 
ing effort can accomplish for 
YOUR business in Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City 
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The Remington 
Invasion of the 
Cash Register Field 


Sales circles are buzzing over 
the news that the Remington 
people are bringing out a cash 
register and are actively en- 
gaged in organizing a sales force. The significant 
part of the new Remington plan is that the new 
product will be sold by an entirely separate sales 
organization. Some of the critics of the plan hold 
to the opinion that as the Remington people already 
have a nation-wide organization the product could 
be introduced at less expense through an exist- 
ing sales force without any need of building up a 
new sales machine. In this view the critics of the 
plan should remember that it calls for an entirely 
different character of sales work to market a cash 
register in the face of well entrenched competition, 
than it does to sell firearms. In our judgment it 
would be suicide for the Remington people to at- 
tempt to use their existing organization for that 
purpose. And in making this assertion we are backed 
up by a long list of sellers who have wrecked a pros- 
perous business by spreading sales effort out too 
thin. 


Even the packers, operating extensive branch sell- 
ing organizations, long ago abandoned the idea of 
trying to sell fresh meats and soap through the 
same sales force. Swift and Company, for example, 
maintain separate soap sales offices and soap sales 
forces in most cities. They found that salesmen are 
no different from the rest of us. We can do well only 
one thing at a time. You cannot press for volume on 
fresh meats and then turn around a couple of times 
on your heel and press him for volume on soap. It’s 
like the well-known difficulty of carrying two buckets 
of water on one shoulder. In the same way a West- 
ern publisher, selling several related services to the 
same buyer has come to the same conclusion. It 
used to be that one salesman sold a tax service, an 
insurance service, an ad-cut service and a sales plan 
service to merchants. The theory was that if the 
salesman couldn’t sell one service he could surely 
sell one of the others. But it was found that the 
salesmen developed “pets.” One chap would take a 
liking to the insurance service, for some reason or 
another, and sell nothing but insurance service in 
his territory. Another would sell nothing but the ad- 
cut service and so on. Naturally this wasn’t very 
profitable to the company. So the system was 
changed. The company took the men who had made 
a pet of selling insurance service and let them sell 
nothing but insurance service in their own territory 
as well as in the territory of the salesman whose pet 
was ad-cut service, and vice versa. The net volume 
of business produced from a given county was thus 
considerably increased. 
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slogan of the Chicago Tribune, 


There is a point in this experience that we should 
all think about and consider in relation to our plans 
for 1922 business. Are we putting the full weight 
of our salesmen behind one product, so that they can 
give their undivided energy and enthusiasm to push- 
ing it, or are we dissipating it over several lines with 
the result that none of the lines are getting a square 
deal? Or to put the question another way: “Are we 
expecting our salesmen to divide their love between 
two wives?” 

ee 


“If You Need Help This is a slogan, the creator of 


—Ask for It which is unknown, that every 
If You Don’t sales manager should type at 
—Prove it” the bottom of letters and bulle- 


tins to his salesmen. It was sent 
to us by Mr. J. F. Weintz, the live-wire advertising 
and assistant sales manager of the J. E. Porter Cor- 
poration. It is a worthy successor to the famous 
“1921 Will Re- 
ward Fighters.” The time has passed when alibis 
can be accepted in place of orders. Others are get- 
ting the business. If your salesmen can’t get it they 
should be replaced by men who can. We like this 
slogan because it suggests that this year we must 
have results. It recognizes that there are conditions 
when selling is difficult. It reminds the salesman 
that he has a sales manager who is paid to help him 
when such conditions are encountered. But it gives 
him plainly to understand that otherwise results are 
expected. It’s a good slogan and a timely one—use it. 


ee Neen 


Another Sales 
Manager Steps Up 


The advancement of John V. 
Mowe to the vice-presidency 
of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company is an echo to our remarks in last month’s 
issue about B. L. Hupp, president of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company. It is one more name added to the 
long list of sales managers who are being called to 
fill higher executive positions in these trying days. 
Mr. Mowe’s promotion, however, is especially sig- 
nificant because he represents a type of sales man- 
ager who is destined to become the business leader 
of tomorrow. 

Seven years ago Mr. Mowe was an assistant in 
the sales department. But unlike so many assistants 
he was big enough to realize that he had no corner 
on sales knowledge. He appreciated that there were 
25,000 other live-wire sales managers in the country 
who were also doing things. And he believed that by 
adding their experience and observations to his 
he could best prepare himself for the bigger tasks 
of marketing. He made it a point to employ every 
possible avenue of sales information so that a con- 
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stant flow of ideas would come to him. It is true 
that few, if any of these ideas ever found their way 
into Kelly-Springfield sales plans. But they helped 
mightily to stimulate him to original thinking. They 
enabled him to take the other fellow’s plans at the 
point where the other fellow left off, and upon that 
foundation build bigger and better plans of his own. 
Many of these “germs”, as they might be called for 
want of a better name, were taken from lines of 
business widely removed from the tire field. But Mr. 
Mowe knew that while every business differed in its 
outward appearances, fundamentally they were the 
same. 


American business is entering a new era. During 
the pioneering stages the man who knew how to 
market products was more ornamental than useful. 
The great West was being opened up to settlement. 
It consumed all that the limited manufacturing 
plants of the country could produce as fast as it 
could be produced. Then, as always happens, pro- 
duction began to catch up with demand. This was 
the period of balanced distribution following the 
Civil War and lasting until the outbreak of the 
World War. We all know what happened then. Man- 
ufacturing capacity was increased three-fold, but 
demand remained almost stationary. Then the bub- 
ble burst. The unnatural condition could not survive. 
So we are now in another period, an era of COMPE- 
TITION when there are more things being made 
than there are buyers, and where manufacturing has 
become more than ever before a problem of market- 
ing. That is why men like Mr. Mowe are climbing 
over the heads of men far older in the service of the 
company. The most crying need of American busi- 
ness today is for sales managers who are qualified 
to fill the bigger positions. To such men business 
holds out a welcoming hand and a golden spoon. You 
can be that man in your concern if you wish. It lies 
entirely within yourself. 


a | 


Mexico Is 
Coming Back 


Those of our readers who joined 
the Sales Management family in 
1919 will recall two articles by F. 
H. Elwert, in the December 1919 and January 1920 
issues, urging American manufacturers to give se- 
rious thought to the development of business South 
of the Rio Grande. In.the January 1920 issue it was 
predicted that a business slump would overtake us 
in the fall of 1920, and that those of our subscribers 
who were in a position to develop a Mexican outlet 
would find such a step profitable. Those of our sub- 
scribers who. availed themselves of our suggestion 
have not fegretted doing so, we are sure. Today in 
Mexico City alone fifty-two American manufacturers 
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have representation. It is reported that Butler 
Brothers contemplate opening a branch in Mexico 
City. One American concern did a business of 
50,000,000 pesos on a cost-plus basis last year and 
expects to do 100,000,000 this year. All down the 
line Mexico is looking up, and those concerns who 
are lying awake nights searching for ways to keep 
the factory running on a profitable basis should look 
carefully into the possibilities of an enlarged Mexi- 
can outlet. While, of course, we may expect to read 
of occasional uprisings among the Mexicans it 
should be kept in mind that on the whole 
Mexico is just as safe, if indeed it is not safer, than 
the average American city. Obregon is getting rid 
of soldiers. Mexico has no war debt. And most im- 
portant of all the people are tired of strife and tur- 
moil and are settling down to the stern business of 
making money. 
— | 


Encourage Good The other day the newspapers 
Work by Rewarding carried an item tucked away 
It in the corner of an inside page 

stating that the British con- 
sulate of New York had presented a silver loving 
cup and medal to a German marine officer who in 
February 1914, at the risk of his life, had rescued 
the crew of the British steamship, County of Devon, 
after it had capsized at sea. This is in keeping with 
the old saying of the sea that England never forgets 
a service rendered a subject, a tradition which has 
done much to build up that morale which charac- 
terizes the British merchant marine. Whatever our 
opinion may be of the English people and English 
methods we must admit that the British Empire is 
what it is because of this policy of encouraging men 
to do the things it wanted done by going out of its 
way to reward those who rendered a service to Eng- 
land. It is a policy which will work just as well in 
building up your sales organization, as it has worked 
for England. Too many sales managers take good 
work for granted. They seem to feel that when a 
man makes an unusually good sale he is doing only 
the expected. They fear down in their hearts that 
if they compliment him it may turn his head, or give 
him an idea he is a salesman extraordinary. So they 
confine their expression of appreciation to a curt 
acknowledgement of the order, and on a few special 
occasions infer that they are:pleased. No salesman 
can thrive in such an atmosphere. To bring the best 
out in your men you should encourage good work by 
rewarding it, and rewarding it liberally, perhaps 
even out of proportion to the actual worth of the 
work, for it is characteristic of human nature that 
we develop only along lines that promise reward. 
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Hardware 
Jobber’s 


Salesmen 
Use 


THE HARDWARE 
SALESMAN 


Some of the Jobbing 
Concerns Who Buy **The 
Hardware Salesman” for 

Entire Sales Force 


Masback Hardware Co. 

Buhl Sons Co. 

Luetkemeyer Co. 

| King Hardware Co. 

| Woodward-Wight & Co. 
Peden Iron & Steel Co. 

| Hackett-Gates-Hurty Co. 
Southern Hardware & Supply Co. 

| Robinson Bros. 

| Logan-Gregg Hardware Co. 

| Minneapolis Iron Store Co. 

| Boetticher & Kellogg Co. 

| Tampa Hardware Co, 

| Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
Seattle Hardware Co. 
Schwabacher Hardware Co. 
C. M. McClung & Co. 
Tenk Hardware Co. 

| Drake Hardware Co. 

Failing McCalman Co. 

American Hardware & Equipment 

Co. 

Watkins-Cottrell Co. 

| Weed & Co. 
Sloss & Brittain 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 
Harper & Reynolds Corp. 


Reaches 3500 Live 


Every Month 


Advertising Rates on Application 


_ The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


| 
| 1801 Leland Avenue : Chicago. 


_ Hardware Jobbers’ Salesmen | 


‘To Reach 
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Trade-Mark’and Good-Will 
Protection 


Coler As An Exponent of Good-Will 


Lincoln, Neb.—Supposing that a sales organiza- 
tion is making a campaign based on identification 
of the goods by an expression of color, the trade 
field being one where color identification has not 
heretofore been practiced. Is there any way to 
stop a competitor who follows suit, but picks an- 
other color? L. & S. 

The whole subject of color as an ex- 
ponent of good-will is fraught with so 
many considerations and has been the 
subject of legal discussions so much at 
variance, that the only feasible reply to 
the above is the unsatisfactory one which 
says that each individual case of this 
kind must be decided on its merits, tak- 
ing into account the specific circum- 
stances. It is interesting however, in this 
connection that the U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents recently refused to grant reg- 
istration to the trade-mark “Yellow 
River” for a class of goods for which the 
brand “Green River” had already been 
credentialed. That suggests, if nothing 
more, that the seller who seeks to invest 
his good-will with a dash of color may 
do it by means of a protectable colorful 
name as well as by recourse to colored 
ink, etc. 


Good-Will in Full Insignia, Not In 
One Part 

Riverside, Cal.—When customers of their own 
accord take to identifying a product by a nick 
name that constitutes but one part of its regis- 
tered trade-mark is it to be expected that full pro- 
tection can be obtained for the shortened name? 

Without knowing all the circumstances, 
our guess would be that the status of a 
full-fledged trade-mark cannot be claimed 
unless the segregated section be separ- 
atly registered as a mark complete in 
itself. In various trade-mark controver- 
sies, of late, the courts nave had much 
to say to the effect that good-will re- 
poses in a complete mark as used on the 
goods, not in one part of it. And it isa 
question whether, if the dominant feature 
of the mark be registered, the other part 
should not be discarded. In the recent 
case of Malone versus Hay, the Patent 
Commissioner, supported by the Court of 
Appeals at Washington, scored an effort 
to register one feature as a trade-mark 
when in reality the mark was a complex 
symbol, embodying other prominent and 
incidental features in addition to the one 
played up. 


Disposing of the Good-Will of a 
Partnership 

Little Falls, N. Y.—What is the usual procedure 
in disposition of the good-will of a partnership 
when after dissolution of the partnership both 
the former partners care to continue in the same 

line of husiness in the same locality? N. S. 
The existing good-will must be taken 
into account upon the dissolution of a 
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partnership, but inasmuch as good-will 
according to law and tradition cannot be 
separated from the business with which 
it has been associated, it becomes a ques- 
tion whether in circumstances such as 
the above the old-time good-will passes 
to both former partners or to neither. If 
neither partner that was, may, with 
strict accuracy, advertise as “Successor 
to” the old firm it would seem the part 
of good faith to merely advertise a con- 
nection with the former firm without im- 
puting the possession of all its good-will. 

If one partner is to continue business 
at the old stand the situation may take 
on a very different aspect for it is well 
recognized that a certain amount of 
good-will may adhere to a place of busi- 
ness. Indeed, one of the definitions of 
good-will is the right and title to take up 
a trade of business connection purchased 
of an outgoing tenant or occupier. 


Recognition of “Confusion of Reputation” 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A large share of the good- 
will that this firm enjoys grows out of its ancient 
origin and sustained reputation for fair dealing. 
We feel, therefore, that under certain circum- 
stances there is an invasion of our good-will even 
though there is no substitution of goods such as 
is usually to be inferred in ‘‘confusion of trade.” 
May we ask is there any other ground than con- 
fusion of goods on which to rest a complaint of 
trespass? L. McS. 

Apparently there are numerous old-es- 
tablished business houses in much the 
same plight for on at least two occasions 
within the past year the courts have been 
called upon to recognize what we might 
term the sentimental trespass upon sen- 
sitive good-will as well as materialistic 
trespass. And they have done it. One of 
the notable developments of 1921 was the 
recognition accorded “confusion of repu-. 
tation” as an element of as much weight 
as “confusion of goods.” The reasoning 
in one decision was to the effect that 
confusion of reputation usually occurs in 
conjunction with confusion of goods, but 
it is conceded that this is not necessarily 
so. If a possessor of good-will can show 
that his prestige is suffering through 
mistakes occasioned by a competitor he 
has an excellent chance to obtain satis- 
faction even though he be unable to show 
that his rival’s wares have actually been 
purchased in mistake for his own. 


“I regret that on account of being ab- 
sent I was unable to send you check be- 
fore the date mentioned, but I hope that 
there will be no break in the sending of 
‘Sales Management’ to me, for I would 
dislike very much to miss even one copy.” 
C. H. Duncan, The Cleveland Fruit Juice 
Company. 
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By vote of the Departments of Journalism of Three Great Universities 


‘*FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” among the Great Newspapers of America 


The Sunday World The Morning World The Evening World 


397,240 360,080 288,948 


82% Concentrated in the 91% Concentrated in the 94% Concentrated in the 
Metropolitan Shopping Area Metropolitan Shopping Area Metropolitan Shopping Area 


Publishers’ Statement to the Audit Bureau of Circulation for the Six Months Ending September 30, 1921. 


In total lineage of Department Store Advertising THE WORLD (Morning, Sunday 
and Evening) so far outdistanced its competitors during 1921, just as it did in 1919 
and 1920, that to question its predominance in this field would be to doubt the judgment 
of the foremost merchants in America. 


Total Dry Goods lineage in 1921 


—all possible newspaper combi- 
nations. 


Under One Ownership 


The Morning, Evening 
and Sunday World 
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These figures are based upon 
the advertising schedules of 
fifteen of the largest retail 
dry goods stores in New 


York City: 

B. Altman & Company 
Bonwit-Teller & Co. 
Hearn & Son 

Lord & Taylor 

John Wanamaker 
Best & Company 
Gimbel Brothers 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Saks & Company 


6,485,692 


LINES 

5 Nearest Morning, Evening and 
Sunday Competitors 

TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LEAD 


5,300,730 1,135,962 


Next two Morning, Evening and 
Sunday Competitors 
TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LEAD 


3,650,340  ——_—-2,836,352 
Seperate Ownership 


Nearest two Morning, Evening and 
Sunday Competitors 
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‘ TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LEAD 

1g 
6,125,902 360,790 Worth 
: Next two Morning, Evening and 


Sunday Competitors 


Bloomingdale Brothers 
James McCreery & Co. 
Oppenheim, Collins 
Franklin Simon & Co. 


TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LEAD 


5,953,055 533,637 


Next two Morning, Evening and 
Sunday Competitors 
TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LEAD 
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First in Public Service 
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5,617,388 869,304 Stern Brothers 
; 
This group of department stores represents the greatest purchasers of newsaper 
{ space in America. These advertisers have reduced space-buying to a science, for the 


reason that every dollar expended must bring back approximately $30 in immediate 


i sales. No great merchant can tolerate a hit-or-miss policy in choosing his advertising 
: mediums. 

; Their endorsement of THE WORLD, therefore, is of the utmost significance to any 
: advertiser, national or local, who desires to cover Greater New York efficiently and 
economically. 


Mallers Building, Chicago Ford Building, Detroit 
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When Orders Become Hard To Get 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Professor of Marketing, Dartmouth College, New Hampshire 


Professor Wellman is one of the outstanding figures in the new profession of marketing. Un- 
like so many of those who are teaching sales management, Mr. Wellman was formerly a sales 
manager before taking up his work with the Amos Tuck School. The article which follows is 
an excerpt from a paper read before the Sales Managers and Executives Clubs of Boston, Mass. 
A complete report of the talk has been published in pamphlet form by the John J. Morgan 
Advertising Agency of Boston. 


ip production department has 
served notice on the sales depart- 
ment that it can no longer make 
those economies in production which will 
enable sales to meet lowered prices re- 
sulting from more intense competition. It 
is up to the sales department now. What 
is the sales department to do? 


There are several things which may be 
done in most cases. Just what these 
things are is up to each individual sales 
manager to decide for himself. But it 
may be interesting to see how others are 
meeting the situation. Many of them we 
find are enlarging their market by find- 
ing new uses for their products, or con- 
versly finding markets that are not sat- 
urated and adjusting the product to meet 
its condition. 

Perhaps the first case that comes to 
mind is Fleischmann’s Yeast. It wasn’t 
so very long ago that a well-known 
bread concern made a great point in its 
advertising that the bread was baked at 
a tremendous heat to kill all the harm- 
ful yeast germs! Shades of King Vita- 
mine—when now we eat it raw, boiled, 
baked or fried to give us back that pris- 
tine vigor of youth! Just an idea, wasn’t 
it, but it certainly found a market that 
made its lost sales look like nothing at 
all. Again, “Have you had your iron 
lately?” Nothing but another idea, a 
small convenient package of raisins—yet 
it built a new factory and made the sale 
of more than enough raisins to offset any 
possible loss caused by one of our recent 
well-known amendments. Here are the 
exact figures from July 17 to October 1: 
17,000 tons; 2,300,000 cases; 331,000,000 
packages; valued at retail, $16,500,000. 
A little School Street stand in Boston 
sells fifty cases a month at $135 profit 
which more than pays the entire rent of 
the stand! 


How the Wahl Company Did It 


Let us get out of the food field if you 
like, and take a look at the Eversharp 
pencil. They reached a saturated market 
all right. The problem was indeed seri- 
ous; they had a good product; they did 
not wish to injure its standing or de- 
crease its quality to meet competition. 
There is now a normal market for this 
type of pencil. But this normal market 
would not use up the increased produc- 
tion possibilities; moreover, lower priced 
pencils of the same general type were 
entering the field. You remember how 
they found the way out; they simply 
made a different pencil for school chil- 
dren and-opened-up a new market. of 
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33,000,000 possible buyers! Another idea, 
but based on real market knowledge and 
backed up by_ excellent sales and adver- 
tising plans. 

A second method is to improve your 
product, give it some talking point, some 
noticeable difference from other similar 
products in the field. It would be un- 
seemly for me to attempt to tell you all 
the whys of the Gillette plan. We all 
know, however, that patents were expir- 
ing and that owing to the war surplus 
Gillette razors were being sold at any 
old price all over the country, thus de- 
moralizing their market. The answer 
was, an improved Gillette and telling the 
world that it was improved, through in- 
telligent, direct advertising. The result? 
Dividends and factories working on 
night shifts: Another simple idea, per- 
haps, but based on sound market knowl- 
edge and forward-looking business prin- 
ciples. 

Having discussed the improved prod- 
uct and. a new field for your regular 
product, let us consider the third, a new 
product. Perhaps most of you know the 
Perhaps you know they 
make jute and twine. Did you know that 
in the face of falling business, they came 
out with a new product, colored twine, 
and are now advertising nationally? 
Nothing spectacular about that, just the 
fact that women were knitting bags out 
of fancy cord of various sorts. A fad or 
a stylé, if you.like—but it’s putting new 
business into the Ludlow Mills daily and, 
incidentally, putting them in the mind 
of the public through advertising. 


A Daring Campaign 


Finally, take the little campaign here 
in New England on Fruit-Nut Cereal. 
Probably the cereal market was as com- 
pletely saturated as-anyone could wish. 
But there was a lull in the general ce- 
real campaigns. No aggressive merchan- 
dising plans were in evidence. The iron 
was hot. This little concern over in 
Somerville not only struck while the iron 
was hot but they put across a campaign 
whose daring had to be based upon 
knowledge of basic conditions in the food 
business. These were some of the head- 
ings of their copy put in form, mind you, 
before the cereal was even on the mar- 
ket: “We admit we were mistaken when 
we built our new factory.” “Don’t blame 
your grocer, it’s our fault.” “We are 
doing a rush business.” And the head- 
ings were true, the cereal sold even be- 
yond their wildest dreams. Another one 
of these ideas founded on fact and back- 


.ed up by faith in advertising. 
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Examples might be multiplied, but 
each would show clear-cut knowledge of 
marketing conditions, definite, scientific 
sales planning and faith, based on this 
knowledge that the customer would re- 
spond. Perhaps we ought to whisper it, 
but not one of these ideas is new! Each 
has been developed from conditions in 
other businesses, used at other times. As 
a matter of fact, the scientists tell us 
that we are fortunate if we ever have 
five new ideas in a lifetime. The success 
of these campaigns should encourage all 
of us to seek what is new or what is best 
in any campaign, anywhere, and apply it 
to our plan when we have determined 
our own basic facts. 

We are fond of saying, “Yes, but my 
business is different.” It isn’t, it depends 
upon the same universal selling funda- 
mentals, the state of mind of the public. 
One example here might not be burden- 
some. When I was a youngster, I lived 
up in northern Vermont. My father kept 
a general store. Horses were seen fre- 
quently on the streets at that time. One 
day a man selling Bickford’s Gall Cure 
came along and gave us one dollar and 
a half credit in merchandise if we would 
let him tack up his metal signs on the 
outside of the store. That was twenty 
years ago. It is certainly a far cry from 
Gall Cure to phonographs, yet two years 
ago the Columbia Graphophone Company 
used exactly the same method to get 
space on barns for their tin signs: They 
gave the farmer a slip for $1.50, good 
toward the purchase of a Columbia at 
the music store! 


Take the Valley Out of Sales Curve 


Last winter the Cleveland Garment 
Makers Association asked me to assist 
them in making some sort of sales plan 
to dispose of their idle time. It was 
rather a new idea, considering it from 
the point of view of the association. We 
worked it out this way: during the dull 
period we would manufacture, at cost of 
operation, for some large wholesale or 
retail outlet; or, we would rent the space, 
machines and operatives for our dull 
time. This was a possible thing to do 
after we had made an analysis of the 
products that were manufactured, that 
could be manufactured and the actual 
time of the dull period. It might interest 
you to know that one garment manufac- 
turer turned his machines to the manu- 
facture of a certain type of cloth screen- 
ing! Just another idea, but it illustrates 
the fact that there is probably wide vari- 
ation between the things you make and 
the things you can.make.if you have to. 
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Records I Find Helpful [— — 


(Continued from page 175) 


trade, correct analysis of territorial re- 
sults can only be made by checking re- 


Yes, 


Story chy 
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sults against maps on which radius of 
jobbing influence of each jobbing center 
is shown. 

The next unit needed is an accurate 
record of your salesmen. This is easy to 
compile assuming that each man makes 
a daily or weekly report showing number 
of calls and number of sales. By filing 
each man’s report in a vertical file folder 
(one with tang preferred) and recaping 
them monthly, you have the goods on 
your face-to-face selling effort. After all, 
men are the most important tool with 
which the sales manager works, and if 
your reports show that a man is securing 
adequate business at a 5% cost from a 
territory that your territorial valuation 
indicates as carrying a probable 10% 
cost, he is more efficient than the man 
who is securing more dollar and cents 
volume at 4% in a territory that should 
produce at 244%. The following informa- 
tion compiled from salesmen’s reports, 
gives you the necessary information: 
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Total volume received ................... $0000.00 
Salary and commission ..$000.00 
FER OTGO scsi. CORO It tells you 


Total salary and expensee.............. $ 000.00 
Cost, per cent of sales..................... 00% 
Number of working days on road..........00 
Reasons for absences, if ay -ecc.c:ccccccccoctocceeeoee 
Total calls reported 


pe 00 

bie beara - per we 08 We shall gladly assist in applying our Atlas 
umber of sales made dailly....................... t indiiel dient o .. ro 

Orders rejected by credit department.....0 ee eee ee 

Per cent of orders to calls.......................00% Price Complete: 


Number of Direct Sales: 


To retail druggists 00; Amount $0000.00; 
Average sale $00.00. To Department 
stores 00; Amount $0000.00; Average 
sales $00.00. 


Number Turnover Sales: 00; Amount 
$0000.00; Average sale $00.00. 


Average sales per working day $000.00. 


Then, with these figures transferred to 
a recapitulation sheet giving the same 
results for your entire force, you have a 
base from which to work, and with these 
figures before you EVERY MONTH you 
will not take so much satisfaction in the 
fact that your TOTAL SALES are ADE- 
QUATE, but will give careful attention 
to your weak spots. 


The return from mail promotion work, 
when used jointly with salesmen, is more 
difficult to check. A method I have found 
satisfactory is the use of a separate file 
folder for each mailing. This folder will 
bear the Key Number of your letter and 
will contain permanently a complete set 
of the mailing. On the front of the fold- 
er will be written a complete record of 
this mail work, giving the REASON 
WHY IT WAS SENT OUT, the cost in 
detail, number sent, to whom sent, date 
sent and a record of traceable returns, 
together with letters from your salesmen 
giving their impression of its efficiency 
as seen from the field. This record is in- 
valuable and of itself gives you a stand- 
ard of performance for your own mail 
work that may be checked against stand- 
ard obtained by other concerns. 
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towns whether industrial, 
and other 


of sales must know. 


Linen Paper, $25.00. 


surface of paper. 


7 West 29th Street 


Showing Partial Reduced Section of lowa Map 


SALES MANAGERS 


Who want results at lowest selling cost USE this 
to plan their selling campaigns and route their men. 


What towns are worth while, distances from town to town—main 
lines and branch roads—best commercial Hotels—classification of 
agricultural, 


FACTS that every well informed and successful director 


The LACQUER permits marking in any color and erasing without injuring the 
It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet 


ASK FOR CATALOG F 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


Commercial Map Specialists 


Purchase a pocket edition of our Individual State Maps from your local siationer. “Price 25c¢ each. 


atlas 


suburban, university, etc., 


Lacquered Surface Paper, $40.00 


New York City 


Free Proofs Of 
Selling Aid Cuts 


Use Selling Aid Cuts to increase 
the effectiveness of your house 
organs, folders, post cards and 
circulars. 
Write today for proofs of hun- 
M dreds of striking euts,'sent free. 
Og tt 2 s 4 1302 W. Jackson Blvd. 
=f“ Selling Aid Chicago, Illinois 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 

Save time and troub'> for salesman and 
they eliminate all carrying 
ility of error. 


100—$ 3. 00 charges paid 
500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 
a ae 
p 
ASSIE, |! Pubpehere 
P.O. pes 1837. D, Richaond, V 


—DO YOU KNOW — 
THE TRICKS THAT PULL? 


If not, send your circular sales letters with en- 
closures, reply card and full information for 
review and constructive suggestions which will 
increase returns. 


LETTER SALESMAN 
P. O. Box 130, Portland, Ind. 


W. B. WILSON 3.7.23 Si 


Now Representing— 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool cc o., Cleveland 
The Chain Products Co. Cleveland 
N. A. Strand & Co. Chicago 


WANTS Additional Lines for PACIFIC COAST Territory 


Direct Mail ebeethibie 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE MAG- 
AZINE—published monthly—tells how to 
write Sales-Producing Letters, Circulars, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Send $2.00 
for 12 months subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York. 


BINDERS FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 
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European Plan - 600 Rooms - 600 Baths 


| $2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double 
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Headquarters In Detroit Fe 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
Motion Pisture Exhibitor’s Ass’n 


LARGE INFORMATION 
RACK IN WRITING ROOM 


Circulars on Request 


Table d’Hote $1.00 - $1.50 
Business WCen’s Luncheon 75c | 


HOTEL TULLER 


A. McKENDRICK, Mgr. | 


DETROIT - MICHIGAN. 


Cafe a la Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille | 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 
Northwest 
Sales Managers are awaking to the 
possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 


TARIFF 


75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3.00 for two 
325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 
200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
4.00 for two 
Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 
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Of Interest to the Sales Manager 
Who Travels 


Demands for reduced railroad passen- 
ger rates reached a high pitch at Wash- 
ington in January when the debate was 
started on Senator Watson’s bill to or- 
der the railroads to issue 5,000 mile in- 
termileage books at 2% cents a mile. 
Senator Cummings, chairman of senate 
interstate commerce committee, agreed 
that reduced rates would stimulate traf- 
fic, increase railroad revenue, etc., but 
opposed the bill and offered a substitute 
authorizing the interstate commerce 
commission to issue mileage books at 
what he considered a fair compensatory 
rate. Senator Robinson vigorously sup- 
ported the original bill which has been 
urged by traveling men and commercial 
associations. 


Consideration for regular patrons 
without playing favorites can stir up a 
lot of praise for a hotel and it seems that 
a lot of talk is going the rounds about 
William R. Secker, Manager of the Hotel 
Lincoln of Indianapolis. Not so long ago, 
a sales manager friend of ours reached 
the Hoosier city about eleven o’clock at 
night and found autoists, attending the 
races, camped in the streets because of 
lacking hotel accommodations. The room 
clerk at the Lincoln with no great flour- 
ish, however, readily found a room for 
the jaded sales manager. The charge for 
the room was the regular room rate of 
$2.50. This sales manager has since gone 
about the country telling about his In- 
dianapolis experience. It must have 
borne fruit to some extent at least since 
the Hotel Lincoln has just completed a 
six story addition, making the hotel a 


fourteen story structure with a lot of 
room for other travelers who appreciate 
comfort and rates within reason. 


With hotels aplenty, Indianapolis is out 
with the announcement that it is to have 
a new fifteen story hotel in the near fu- 
ture. The new hotel will be known as 
the Hotel Jackson and will be located on 
Illinois and Ohio Streets. It will con- 
tain approximately 700 rooms. 


The activity of the Studebaker inter- 
ests, which started something of a boom 
for South Bend, reached the hotel op- 
erators. According to reports, the Hotel 
La Salle will open this spring—a nine 
story structure with a capacity of 275 
rooms. 


Sales managers who travel southwest 
over the Santa Fe and find the occasional 
haste of eating with Fred Harvey at his 
wayside restaurant unconventional, may 
find comfort in the fact that the Santa 
Fe has just placed gn order for new 
dining cars. 


Talk about New England conservatism 
is bandied back and forth regularly, but 
the talk holds not water when it comes 
to recent hotel construction. Work has 
already commenced on the new Boston- 
ian Hotel, a 1200 room _ building 
which it is said will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000,000. The site of the 
new hostelry is at Providence, St. James 
and Arlington Streets and Columbus 
Avenue. 


Demonstrations—Feature of N. C. R. Conventions 
(Continued from page 178) 


first brought home to the men by these 
playlets or demonstrations on the stage 
of the great NCR School House which 
seats nearly two thousand people. 

A well equipped stage, life-like sec- 
tions of stores, representations of change 
making and wrapping sections of great 
department stores, and actual sales meet- 
ings are made use of. But they never 
lose sight of the fact that every idea 
presented, every demonstration, and 
every plan shown must be capable of be- 
ing used in actual work. Exaggeration, 
of theory is not permitted. The stores 
look as if they were transplanted from 
“Main Street,” and a calm, serious, work- 
a-day attitude is maintained throughout 
all sessions, though of course there are 
moments when the enthusiasm of the 
men simply seems to run away with 
them in prolonged cheering. 

In all talks which have been prepared 
in advance the highlights are briefed, 
and painted upon large placards. During 
the talk the cards bearing a quotation 
from the talk, which is then being stated 
by the speaker is carried upon the stage. 
These cards are then grouped about the 
side of the auditorium on frames, each 
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card in its regular order as its message 
was brought out during the talk. This 
gives the men an opportunity to read and 
digest the talk. 


As a rule conventions are tiresome. 
Speeches, talks, and then more speeches. 
Not so here. Talk is almost taboo. Ac- 
tion, demonstration, and visualization, is 
the secret of the success of the NCR in 
putting over their conventions. 


The final session at Dayton is, as usual, 
a big, spectacular affair, designed to get 
over one big idea—last year the men 
marched across an improvised bridge, the 
bridge representing the points in the sta- 
bility of the NCR business, and showed 
how it would carry the men over the 
stream of business depression. 

This year the men will march up on 
the stage, board a train which will carry 
them to prosperity—it will be a big sen- 
sational event, followed by a prosperity 
parade staged by the merchants and busi- 
ness enterprises of Dayton. The parade 
will end at the depot where the men will 
board a real train—a special—which will 
take them to New York for the final 
sessions, 
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For Men Who Sell Things 


VER since salesmanship was invented salesmen have been 
wishing for a vest-pocket reference book in which they 
could keep a record of appointments and call-backs, a place 

where they could compare one month’s sales with another, income 
and expense account for tax purposes together with useful data 
such as tables of selling prices, equivalent discounts, etc. Now for 
the FIRST time a book of this kind is being brought out by The 
DartnellCorporation and will be called: 


1922 Salesman’s Data Book 


and Personal Sales Record 


Orders are now being taken for quantities containing specially printed fly 
pages, sections, foot notes, and other matter. The regular edition will con- 
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for Your Jobbers’ 
Salesmen 


Nothing will win their good- 
will more effectively than one 
of these Data Books, with the 
name of each man imprinted 
on the cover in gold, and eight 
pages of special information 
about your products bound in 
with the first section. 


for Your Own 
Salesmen 


One of the Data Books with 
their individual name imprint- 
ed on the cover in gold. Put 
up in a special mailing car- 
ton, and sent to you ready 
for mailing to your men. 


for Live Dealers’ 
Clerks 


One of these Data Books with 
special slogans printed in red 
at the foot of every memo- 
randum page giving him a 
selling idea which he can use 
in his sales work. On the 
cover your company’ name. 


tain the following data needed in the everyday work of a salesman: 


Selling Pointers: Fithy paragraphs by 

otably successful 
salesmen like Seek Hawkins of the 
General Motors Co., Saunders Norvell of 
McKesson & Robbins; Jack Jones of 
Alexander Hamilton Institute; and others. 
Will help salesmen to bigger accomplish- 
ment. 


Facts About Cities: ae popula- 
tion as estimated 
by city clerks of 300 leading cities, to- 
gether with name of best commercial 
hotel, number of rooms in the hotel, and 
population according to 1920 census. 


Appointments & Call-Backs = 


and months so that a salesman will have 
an automatic check on himself. At the 
foot of each page IN RED is an appro- 
priate quotation from letters of leading 
sales managers to their salesmen. 


Comparative Sales Record ruledand 
arranged 


so that a salesman may keep a record of 
his sales, classified by items, over a four 
year period for each month in the year. 
Shows whether he is improving or back- 
sliding. 


Legal Points Which have a bearing on 
a salesman’s work and 


which he should have at hand for refer- 
ence when needed. 


Tables of Selling Prices, Equivalent 


Discounts, Interest, etc. —— with 
»yrief infor- 
mation giving short cuts which a sales- 
man can use in working out mathemati- 
cal problems relating to his sales work. 


Credit Essentials: in mse of vital 
oints which a 
salesman should reel helene him when 
looking into the financial responsibility 
of an old or new customer. 


Personal Income & Expense Record 


arranged for a salesman’s use in connec- 
tion with making up his income tax. A 
page for every month. 


The book also contains a section for 
memoranda, addresses, postal informa- 
tion, parcel post rates to different zones, 
books for salesmen, automobile informa- 
tion, tire record, identification page and 
other useful material. 


Vest pocket size—128 pages—Printed in two colors—Ledger 
Binding— Bound in embossed keratol leather, mission and 
gold finish—a book any salesman will be proud to carry 


Prices $1.25 each; $12.00 a dozen; $85 a hundred 


(Lettering salesman’s name in gold 25c per book extra) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Dartnell Building, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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MOONSHINE 


The sales manager of a certain shoe 
manufacturer in Milwaukee claims that 
one of his salesmen has found out that 
all the manufacturers of near-beer are 
poor judges of distance. 


Sales Manager to applicant: “How did 
you lose your last job?” 

Salesman: “I was fired for making a 
mistake.” 

“Well, we all make mistakes.” 

“Yes, but I told the boss that he 
couldn’t get along without me.” 


A California salesman for Procter & 
Gamble is the only man who ever made 
a success of “going up in the air” in his 
sales work. He used an aeroplane. 


Visitor in sales department (not ours): 
“How many salesmen work for you?” 
Sales Manager: “About 10% of them.” 


O’Brien Varnish. 


Zim, at the Cleveland Mazda Lamp 
plant, ventures that the lighter retail 
business becomes the more lamps mer- 
chants should buy to make things lighter. 


A Montana sales manager says: “Will 
you please tell me how to make these 
here graft charts?” 

Some chap writes that when things get 
bad enough they cure themselves. How 
about a rotten tomato? 


National Selling 
Rights Wanted 


Seasoned sales executive desires the na- 
tional selling rights on a product of merit. 
I am capable of financing the sales of any 
product I undertake and will be surrounded 
by a corps of associates of national repu- 
tation. 

Then again 

Some manufacturer financially responsi- 
ble could use me with profit as director of 
his sales organization. 

The shaping of policies, making of mar- 
kets and development of sales organizations 
are problems to which I have given active 
years of application and are solved not by 
guess work but by a knowledge borne of 
long experience. Those with whom I have 
been associated have spoken of me as a 
practical man which is only another way 


of describing my creative ability. My plans 
have placed many products in the markets 
of the world. 

There is some manufacturer for whom I 


can make money. My experience and abil- 
ity are such that I am not interested in a | 
salary proposition. There are other plans 
for compensation which are protective, cre- 
ative and mutually profitable. 


If you are interested in bigger sales in 
1922, let us talk it over. 
Box 248 


SALES MANGEMENT 


1801 Leland Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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~ Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED by young married man now 
located in the East, a position in or 
around Kansas City my former home. 8 
years’ office experience; past two years 
Asst. to Sales Manager. Can furnish 
best of references. Box 243, Sales Man- 
agement, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Salesman, now employed in Greater 
New York, desires to exclusively repre- 
sent established manufacturer of steel 
and iron products. References and record 
of results the best. I want active sales 
work—not a job. Your New York sales 
problem will interest me. May I send 
you the details? Address Box 249, Sales 
Management, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


SALES MANAGER AND EXECU- 
TIVE—is seeking a new connection. 15 
years Director of Sales and Advertising 
of one of the largest Shoe Wholesalers 
in New York City; thoroughly experi- 
enced in every phase of merchandising 
and selling. One year Sales Manager 
for Eastern Manufacturer of Men’s 
Shoes. Aggressive, able salesman, with 
proven ability to inspire men to greater 
effort and results. Wants to. connect 
with an organization that needs such a 
man. Address Box 240, Sales Manage- 
ment, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Sales Manager with “before the war” 
experience desires connection where 
broad experience can be utilized. Active 
experience on the road, in sales promo- 
tion by mail, planning intensive cam- 
paigns to and for the dealer, and train- 
ing salesmen. Five years with one of the 
largest tire companies, eight years with 
large lead company in the _ industrial 
field. Box 247, Sales Management, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 


How We Built Over Our 


Sales Force 
(Continued from page 170) 


representative received a reward upon 
every dollar’s worth of goods he sold 
even though he was in last place. 

All certificates were mailed each ten 
days, which kept the campaign continu- 
ously before our men. Many of these 
certificates went to the wives of our 
salesmen and there was a constant re- 
minder from home to keep increasing the 
family fund. The use of cashable certif- 
icates and the value of short campaigns 
has proved so successful that we will re- 
peat our last year’s plan with some slight 
changes and innovations. 

While we feel confident that we have 


accomplished a great deal this past year 


in reconstructing our sales force, we are, 
however, far from having a_ finished 
product, in fact, we have just started. 
Blessed is the salesman who knows how 
to instruct himself. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER—BRANCH MAN- 
AGER OR DISTRICT SALES 
MANAGER 


Competent of handling and directing 
large field force and getting results— 
tactful and forceful correspondent—un- 
derstand thoroughly allotting dealer ter- 
ritory—financing time sales—co-opera- 
tion with banks, etc., in selling field also 
Office and Factory Management—can co- 
operate with all departments to secure 
results. Have excellent sales record and 
can produce results quickly. Past Pres- 
ident of prominent Sales Managers’ 
Association. Address Box 245, Sales 
Management, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. ~ 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Twelve years Sales Promotion ex- 
perience. At present with one of 
oldest and largest automotive man- 
ufacturing concerns. Especially 
successful in moulding morale of 
large field organization numbering 
1200 dealers and salesmen. Com- 
petent to organize and instruct in 
methods, policies, etc., also to have 
full charge of all publicity, shows, 
demonstrations, -exhibits, conven- 
tions, trade paper articles, house 
organs, etc. Legitimate reasons 
for desiring change. Can furnish 
personal endorsement from present 
employer, banks and business mez. 


Address Box 241 
Sales Management Magazine 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 


Prove It—Show him the Letter! 
If your salesmen could show skeptical pros- 
pects the testimonial letters received from 
your satisfied customers—it would remove 
doubt and often get the order. Hard-shell 
prospects demand proof. You could prob- 
ably provide it by multiplying the use of the 
testimonial letters lying idle in your files. 
Why not put power behind those testi- 
monials? Give a copy to each one of your 
salesmen. We make photostatic copies of 
anything written, printed or drawn, Letters, 
Contracts, Reports, Plans, etc. Accurate— 
inexpensive—positive proof. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Send a fresh testimonial to your salesmen 
regularly and note the effect on their morale 
and orders. Let us send you samples and 
prices. 


_ Ajax Photo Print Co. %e35,¥-Adumsst. 


Economist — Engineer 
CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES— 
WAYS AND MEANS—DIAGNOSIS 
Production— Management —Sales— Exports 


W.J. SPENCER M.E., E. E., L. L. D. 
410-416 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh — Cleveland — Chicago — Dallas 
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